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IIL—THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS IN ITALIAN. 


INTRODUCTION, 
The Possessive Pronouns existing in literary Italian are : 


mio MEUM, mia MEAM, 
miei MEI, mie MEAE, 
tuo TUUM, tua TUAM, 
twor TUI, tue TUAE, 
sUuO SUUM, sua SUAM, 
suotr SUI, sue SUAE, 
nostro NOSTRUM, nostra NOSTRAM, 
nostri NOSTRI, nostre NOSTRAE, 
vostro VOSTRUM, vostra VOSTRAM, 
vostri VOSTRI, rostre VOSTRAE. 


These literary forms, as given, are found in the earliest texts. 
But a mere casual reading of the texts will reveal also many 
variants ; this makes evident the fact that a succession of stages 
or steps was gone through before the above forms were adopted 
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as the regular ones. The simplest method to be followed in 
discovering what these successive stages of development were 
must be to begin with the earliest texts in which the variants 
were sometimes the rule, and follow the occurrence of these 
variants in chronological order down into those texts in which 
they are exceptions ; thus finally arriving at literary monu- 
ments in which no variants occur, but where they have been 
merged completely into the prevailing literary forms. 

Such a study involves the investigation of one of the most 
interesting and difficult questions of Italian Philology ; namely, 
the development of the Latin hiatus vowels E and v. 

In the course of a research carried on as just suggested are 
discovered irregular forms which appear and disappear without 
any apparent preceding stage, and leaving no successors on their 
disappearance. At a certain time in the history of the Italian 
language there is a frequent use of the anomalous mia, tua, 
sua; they are found with the plurals of masculine and femi- 
nine nouns alike. This is the sole marked irregularity in 
the use of plural Possessive Pronouns in Italian, and for a 
full understanding of the general subject of the pronoun in 
this language, the appearance of these abnormal forms must be 
accounted for. 

The study thus divides itself into two parts: first, it must 
be determined what the irregular forms are ; they must be ex- 
plained and eliminated ; then the development of the regular 
forms can be discovered. A division of the material within 
these limits is carried out in the following monograph. In 
Chapter I the irregular mia, tua, sua, and all irregular uses of 
the Possessive Pronouns connected with these forms, are con- 
sidered. In Chapter II the regular developments are taken 
up which can be understood only when definite hiatus laws for 
E and vu have been established,—so that in this chapter (I1), 
in addition to the Possessive Pronouns, all words in which 
these hiatus vowels occur are studied. When, from a considera- 
tion of all the phenomena, the laws of growth are discovered, 
these laws are applied to the development of the Possessive 
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Pronouns which are thus seen to evolve regularly and accord- 
ing to fixed principles from the Latin. 

The following texts have been examined ; they comprise the 
works of Tuscan authors for a period of three hundred years, 
from Guittone d’ Arezzo (1250) to Torquato Tasso (1595). As 
it may be of interest to students of Italian to know where cer- 
tain rare editions which are included in this Bibliography were 
found, I will state that all such works mentioned were con- 
sulted in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. There also are 
to be found the works of the early Italian grammarians who 
will be quoted in the course of this monograph. The authors 
will be referred to hereafter as A, B, C, etc., according to the 
letter of the alphabet placed in front of their names. 

A.—Guittone d’Arezzo: (In) Rime di diversi antichi autori 
Toscani in dieci libri raccolte. Venegia, 1532. 

B.—Chiaro Davanzati: (In) Collezione di Opere inedite o 
rare. Il, 1-177; 261-265; 387-389. 

C.—Cino da Pistoja: Le Rime di Messer Cino da Pistoja, 
ridotte a miglior lezione da Bindi e Fanfani. Pistoja, 1878. 
Also in A. 

D.—Riccomano Jacopi: Libro della Tavola di Ric. Jac., 
edited by Carlo Vesme, (in) Archivio Storico Italiano, 3* serie, 
Voi. xvi (1873). 

E.—Dante da Maiono: In A, pp. 74-90, 134, 138, 140, 141. 

F.—Albertano di Brescia: Volgarizzamento dei Trattati 
Morali di Albertano Giudice di Brescia. Fatto innanzi al 
1278. Trovato da S. Ciampi. Firenze, 1832. 

G.—Ricordi di una Famiglia Senese del secolo decimoterzo 
(1231-1243). Pub. by G. Milanesi in Archiv. Stor. Ital. 
Appendice, Vol. v. Firenze, 1847. 

H.—Ranieri Sardo: Cronaca Pisana di Ran. Sar., Dall’ 
Anno 962 sino al 1400. Pub. by F. Bonaini in Archiv. Stor. 
Ital. Vol. vi, parte 2*, pp. 73-244. Firenze, 1845. 

I.—Fiore di filosofi e di molti savi, attribuito a Brunetto 
Latini. Testo in parte inedito, citato dalla Crusca, e ridotto a 
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miglior lezione da Antonio Cappelli. (In) Scelta di curiosita 
letterarie o rare, Vol. Lx111. Bologna, 1865. 

J.—Lettere Volgari del secolo x11, scritte da Senesi. Pub. 
by Paoli e Piccolomini in Scelta ece., cxvi. Bologna, 1871. 

K.—Dodici Conti Morali d’Anonimo Senese. Testo inedito 
del secolo xm, pub. da Zambrini. Scelta ece., rx. Bologna, 
1862. 

L.—Conti di Antichi Cavalieri. (In) Giornale Storico della 
Letteratura Italiana, Vol. 111, pp. 192-217. Torino, 1884. 

M.—Le ciento Novelle Antike. Bologna (Gualteruzzi), 1525. 

N.—La Tavola Ritonda, o |’Istoria di Tristano. Pub. in 
two vols. by F.-L. Polidori in Collezione di Opere inedite o 
rare. Bologna, 1864. 

O.—Guido Cavalcanti: Le Rime di Guid. Cav. Testo 
critico pubb. dal Prof. Nicola Arnone. Firenze, 1881. Also 
in A. 

P.—Dante: Le Prime Quattro Edizione della Divina 
Commedia letteralmente ristampate per cura di G. J. Warren, 
Baron Vernon. Londra, 1858. 

Q.—Petrarca: Rime di Pet. 2 vols. Padova, 1819. 

R.—Jacopo di Pistoja: Statuti dell’ Opera di S. Jacopo di 
Pistoja, volgarizzati l’anno Mcccx11! da Mazzeo di Ser Giovanni 
Bellebuoni, con due inventarj del 1340 e del 1401. Pubb. da 
S. Ciampi. Pisa, 1814. 

S.—Bindo Bonichi: Rime di Bind. Bon. da Siena. Scelta 
ece., LXXXII. Bologna, 1867. 

T.—Guido da Pisa: [1 Libro chiamato Fiore d’Italia. 
Bologna, Oct. 25, 1490. 

U.—Ricordi di Miliadusso Baldiccionede’ Casalberti. Pubb. 
da Bonaini e Polidori in Archiv. Stor. Ital. Appendice, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 17-71. (First record 1339, last 1382.) Firenze, 1850 

V.—Boceaccio: (1) L’Amorosa Fiammetta di Messer 
Giovanni Boccaccio. Vinegia, 1575.—(2) Ameto, over Com- 
edia delle Nimphe Fiorentine compilata da Messer Giov. Bocce. 
Venegia, 1534.—(3) I] Decamerone di Messer Giov. Boce. 
Venetia, 1471. 
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W.—Giovanni Fiorentino: I] Pecorone. 2 vols. Milano, 
1804. 

X.—Fazio degli Uberti: Opera di Faccio Degliuberti Fio- 
rentino Chiamato Ditta Mundi. Venetia, 1501. 

Y.—Forestani: Storia d’una Fanciulla Tradita da un suo 
Amante. Di Messer Simone Forestani da Siena. Ed. da 
Zambrini. Scelta ecc., vi. Bologna, 1862. 

Z.—Sercambi: Novelle di Giovanni Sercambi. Ed. da 
Alessandro d’Ancona. Scelta ece., cx1x. Bologna, 1871. 

AA.—Sacchetti: Novelle. 3 vols. Milano, 1804. 

BB.—Zenone da Pistoja: La Pietosa Fonte. Ed. da Zam- 
brini. Scelta ece., cxxxvul. Bologna, 1874. 

CC.—Lamenti Storici dei secoli xtv, xv e Xvi. Raccolti 
di Medin e Frati. Scelta ecc., coxtx. Bologna, 1887. 

DD.—I Cantari di Carduino ; giuntovi quello di Tristano 
e Lancielotto. Pubb. per cura di Pio Rajna. Scelta ecc., 
CXXXV. Bologna, 1873. 

EE.—Leon Battista Alberto: Hecatomphila di Messer L. 
B. Alb. Vineggia, 1534. 

FF.—Gambino d’Arezzo: Versi. Ed. da Gamurrini. 
Scelta ece., cLXIV. Bologna, 1878. 

GG.—Pulci: I Fatti di Carlo-magno e de’ suoi Paladani. 
Opere del Morgante. Date in luce per Pulci. Venetia, 1481. 

HH.—Poliziano: Stanze, l’Orfeo ed altre Poesie. Milano, 
1808. 

I1.—Burcelo: Li Soneti del Burcelo Fiorentino. Veniegia, 
1477. 

JJ.—Lorenzo de’ Medici: Poesie. Firenze, 1859. 

K K.—Bojardo: Orlando Innamorato (Berni’s Rifacimento). 
4 vols. Milano, 1806. 

LL.—Bernardo Bellincioni: Rime. Ed. da Fanfani. Scelta 


ece., CLI. Bologna, 1876. 
MM.—Benvenuto Cellini: Opere. 3 vols. Milano, 1806. 
NN.—Ariosto: Orlando Furioso. 5 vols. Milano, 1812. 
OO.—Machiavelli: Opere. Milano, 1804. Vol. 1, Il 
Principe ; Vol. v1, Commedie. 
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PP.—Pietro Bembo: Opere. Milano, 1808. Vol. 1, Gli 
Asolani. 

QQ.—Trissino: Opere. Verona, 1729. 

RR.—Leonardo Salviati: Opere. Milano, 1809. Vol. 1, 
Commedie. 

SS.—Torquato Tasso: I] Goffredo. Vinegia, 1580. 

TT.—Batecchio, Commedia di Maggio. Composto per i! 
Pellegrino Ingegno del Fumoso della Congrega de’ Rozzi. 
Scelta ece., cxxul. Bologna, 1871. 

UU.—Giosué Carducci: Studi Letterari. Livorno, 1874. 


CHAPTER I. 


IRREGULAR FORMS OF THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE TWO-GENDER 
PLURALS mia, tua, sua. 


1. Collection of all irregular uses in texts examined. 


I do not hold the opinion that irregularities which occur in 
the singular had anything to do with corresponding ones in the 
plural ; that, for instance, mia in mia cavallo (supposing such 
an example to exist) had anything in common with mia in mia 
eavalli. But such an opinion has been expressed. Schuchardt, 
in writing of a kindred topic, says :' ‘Gelegentlich der Formen 
mia, tua, sua, mochte ich hier eine Frage vorbringen die aller- 
dings mit der Hauptfrage Nichts zu thun hat. Ich finde 
iiberall nur von ihrer pluralischen Verwendung gesprochen ; 
ich habe mir aber vor fast einem Vierteljahrhundert in Rom, 
allerdings nicht aus gehérter Rede, und auch nicht aus Belli, 
sondern aus andern Schriften in rémischer Mundart Faille wie 
fijo mia, er nome sua, a commido sua, lo sposo mia, u.s. w. auf- 
gezeichnet. Kommt nun Solches wirklich in der Volkssprache 


vor?” 


‘Titeraturblatt, Dec., 1891, col. 413. 
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Now, to ascertain the truth of the connection, if any exist, 
between singular and plural irregularities of the kind under 
discussion, I have noted all irregular uses occurring in the 
singular as well as in the plural and treated them in the first 
part of this essay, where I have attempted explanations of them. 
I then show that these irregularities in the singular cannot be 
the origin of like irregularities in the plural, nor those in the 


plural the origin of corresponding forms in the singular. My 


plan is to mention in chronological sequence all the texts I have 
consulted giving the irregularities in the following order : 


First Person, Mase. Sing. Fem. Sing. 
> ye Plu. 
Second Person, Sing. Sing. 
4 Plu. Plu. 
Third Person, Sing. Sing. 
” Plu. Plu. 


The discussion of these pronouns is reserved until the full 
list of texts has been examined wherein all forms are omitted 
that are not concerned in the development of mia, tua, sua. 
(A few texts will be mentioned in which no irregularities occur, 
but these authors are given to show the extent of the occurrences 
in the period of time represented by the texts quoted as bearing 
directly on my subject.)' 

A.—In the few pages of this collection which contain the 
poetry of Guittone no irregularities occur. 

B.—This author sometimes uses the atonic forms mi’ (masc. 
and fem.) and su’ (masc.).—two = tuoi: p. 68, li tuo filgli.— 
suo = suot: p. 14, li suo filgli; p. 167, i suo sembianti. 

C.—mie’ = miei: p. 4, oechj mie’.—tuo = tuoi: p. 229, de’ 
tuo figli.—suoi = sue: p. 81, In quelle parti, che furon gid suot. 

D.—suo’ = suoi: p. 1, suo’ santi. 


'Nostro, etc., vostro, etc., are directly from NOSTRUM, etc., VOSTRUM, etc., 
with no intervening stage in the development, and they will therefore not 
be mentioned again. 
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E.—No irregularities. 

F.—tw’ = tuo: p. 10, tw’ viaggio.—tuo = tua: p. 51, la tuo 
volonta.—tuo’ = tuoi: p. 6, i tuo’ facti; p. 47, li vecchi tuo’; 
p- 65, tuo’ aversarii ; p. 66, tuo’ nemici ; p. 73, tuo’ consigli — 
tuoi = tue: pp. 15, 27, le tuoi parole.—su’= suo: p. 36, su’ 
abitamento.—suo’ = suoi: p. 19, li suo’ capelli.—suoi = sue : 
p. 76, per suoi parole. 

G.—No irregularities. 

H.—su’ = sua: p. 161, colla sw’ arme.—suoi = sue: p. 84, 
le suoi rughe; p. 86, le suoi intrate, le suoi castella ; p. 94, le 
suoi genti; p. 95, a suoi spese ; p. 114, di suoit cose, 

I.—No irregularities. 

J.—No irregularities. 

K.—No irregularities. 

L..—mei = miei, p. 211.—suoi = sue: p. 205, le cose suoi.— 
suoe = sue: p. 208, ossa suoe. 

M.—No irregularities. 

N.—mie’ = mia: pp. 479, 486, 487, per mie’ f2.—suo’ = 
suoi: p. 78, suo’ baroni ; p. 284, suo’ fratelli ; p. 324, suo’ figli. 

O.—mi’ = mio: p. 24, mi’ parere ; p. 43, mi’ core.—mie = 
mio: p. 65, mie spirito (variant).—tw’ = tuo: pp. 14, 61, tw’ 
pensamento ; p. 71, tu’ amore.—su’ = suo: p. 15, su’ riso ; p. 
16, sw’ valore ; p. 18, su’ viso, etc., su’ thus occurring sixteen 
times.—swo = sua: p. 4, suo virtu e suo potenga (variant).— 
mie’ = miei: p. 64, mie’ martiri; p. 74, mie’ foll occhi. One 
of the manuscripts from which variants are given (Laurent. B. 
XV cent.) reads mia in the following cases where the editor has 
adopted miei for the published text: pp. 20, 26, occhi mia ; 
pp. 35, 48, mia spiriti ; p. 64, mia desiri. Several other vari- 
ants read mei in these instances. 

P.—mei = miei: Inf. 1, 23, parenti mei ; XIv, 6 ; XXXI, 33, 
occhi mei ; XXVI, 41, mei compagni; Purg. 1, 6, 29; Iv, 29; 
x, 39; xxI, 42; xxiv, 34, occhi mei; 1, 38, mei passi; II, 
41, peccati mei; XVII, 4, mei compassi ; XXXI, 5, frati mei ; 
XXVII, 23, mei saggi; Xxvitl, 20, prieghi mei; Par. xvii, 37, 
mei carmi ; XXII, 27; XXVI, 38; XXvII,4; Xxx, 25; XxXI, 
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47, occhi mei.—mie = miei: Inf. x, 28, mie popoli; xv, 32, 
orecchie mie; XVIII, 14; xxv, 49, occhi mie; Xxvi, 41, mie 
compagni ; XXXIII, 13, mie figliuoli; Purg. 1, 6; vill, 29; x, 
39, occhi mie ; 1, 38; XXV, 42, mie passi ; XI, 21, mie maggiori ; 
XIII, 38, mie anni; XXIv, 48, mie dottori; xxx, 47, prieghi 
mie; XXXI, 8, mie desiri; Par. x1v, 26, 28, occhi mie ; Iv, 3, 
mie dubi ; xvi, 10, mie blandimenti; xvi, 15, mie maggiori ; 
XVI, 37, mie carmi; XXxIv, 20, mie concepti ; XVII, 29, mie 
piedi.—toi = tuoi: Inf. xx, 34, tot ragionamenti; xx1t, 11, 
tot concepti.—tui = tuoi: Inf. x, 14, maggior tui.—tuo = tuoi: 
Inf. v, 39, tuo marriti ; xxvi, 2, tuo citadini; xxx, 40, tuo 
fratelli ; Purg. 1, 28, two regni ; V1, 37, tuo gentili ; x1, 47, tuo 
vicini ; XIII, 7, tuo raggi; Par. x1, 7, two pensieri; XXI, 6, 
occhi tuo ; Xxvitt, 20, tuo diti.—tuoe = tue: Inf. 11, 46, parole 
twoe.—soi = suoi: Inf. 1, 19, soi pensier ; IX, 38, soi termini ; 
xI, 14, soi beni; x1x, 11, soi conforti ; x1x, 12, soi torti ; XXIII, 
18, sot pie ; XXIXx, 14, soi conversi ; Purg. Iv, 41, atti soi ; Vu, 
44; xxvul, 42; xx, 37, occhi soi; Par. xv, 12, occhi soi.— 
sui = suoi: Inf. 1, 26, cerchi sui; 111, 21, inimici sui; IX, 
corpi sui.—suo = suoi: Inf. Iv, 20, suo nati; xix, 11, suo 
conforti; Purg. 1, 12, suo capelli; m1, 6; vi, 19, suo raggi ; 
XXI, 12, suo pie; XXVII, 18, occhi suo; XXVIII, 36, suo belli 
occhi ; XXIX, 4, suo passi; Par. XVI, 20, suo figh ; Xx, 3, suo 
dieci- ; XXIII, 1, suo nati; XxXI, 23, suo meriti; Xxx, 2, 
suo piedi.—suoe = sue: Inf. x11, 34, suoe spalle.—suo = sve: 
Inf. xtv, 12, suo schieri; Purg. Iv, 7, suo spine; 1X, 13, suo 
braccia; XXVIII, 9, suo picciol onde; Par. vil, 37, le suo vie. 
A variant to Purg. rx, 13, reads le sua braccia. 

Q.—mie’ = miei: 1, 162, mie’ affanni ; 11, 196, mie’ ingegni ; 
mie’ arti.—tuo’ = tuoi: 11, 12, two’ ingegni ; 11, 144, tuo’ piedi.— 
suo’ = suoi: 1, 35, suo’ laudi; u, 176, suo’ argomenti. 

R.—miei = mie: p. 2, alle miei mani. 

S.—tuo == tua: p. 201, la tuo derrata.—tuo’ = tuoi: p. 185, 
tuo’ scalzi.—sw’ = suo: p. 174, sw’ or.—su’= sua: p. 1, sw’ 
arte.—sua = suoi: p. 42, sua fatti (variant). 

T.—mei = miei occurs twenty times. 
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U.—mio = mia: pp. 29, 30, meta mio (on both pages occurs 
also meta mia).—miee = mie: p. 25, nipote miee.—suoe = sue : 
p. 63, swoe spesie, 

V.—Fiammetta. mei = miei: p. 23, mei conforti ; p. 138, 
mei danni.—mie = miei: p. 136, mie desideri.—tuo = tuoi: p. 
32, tuo sudditi.—suo = suoi: p. 43, suo homeri. 

Ameto. mie= miei: p. 8, mie aspetti.—mei = miei: p. 31, 
desiderij mei.—tuo = tuoi: p. 24, tuo versi.—suo = suoi: p. 42, 
suo frulti; p. 78, suo compagni.—sua= sue: p. 56, le sua corna ; 
p. 57, le labra sua. 

Decamerone. mei = miei occurs eleven times.—miei = mie : 
Lbj 3,’ le miei novelle.—tuoe = tue: Yiiij, tuoe nocte, tuoe pro- 
messioni.—suo = suoi: Ch, suo discendenti ; H, suo officiali.— 
suoe = sue: Zb, suoe robe. 

W.—No irregularities. 

X.—mie = mia: giiij 8, la mie speranza; qiiij 2, la mie 
guida.—mi = mia: hiiij, mi voglia.—mie = miei occurs seven 
times (cf. aiiij 6, bij, eij, fij, giiij, kij, 9iiij 8), and mei = miei 
twenty-two times (cf. Aiiij 7, Bj, ciiij, diiij 9, ete.).—miei = 
mie: eiiij 2, le miei confine ; iiiij 2; kj, le miei giente ; kij, li- 
magine miei ; Eiiij, siiij 4, le parole miei ; t, le miei guide.— 
me = miei: eiij, i me danni.—me = mie : diiij 6, le me ziglia.— 
tuo = tuoi: C, tuo brevi prologi.—sue = suo: fij, al sue desio ; 
Oiiij 8, el sue nome ; ciij, el sue grembo.—sua = suo: giiij, per 
sua dardano; Dj, el maschio suwa.—suo = suoi occurs twenty- 
four times (ef. diiij, eiij, fiiij, hj, ete.).—swe = sua: diiij 2, /a 
sue spoglia; hiiij 6, la sue lucie; &iiij 2, la sue virtu.—suo = 
sua: giiij 6, ogne suo virtu ; hiij, la suo matricola; miij 2, ogni 
suo empresa; piiij 2, suo arte; piiij 8, swo posta; uiiij 3, suo 
giorna ; 9j, suo pincerna; Biiij 7, la suo tromba,—suoi = sue: 
siiij 3, le swot schiumi; tij, le suoi confini; z, suoi pendice.— 
suo = sue: diiij 6, le suo porti ; tiiij, le bataglie suo ; fiiij, le suo 


‘In looking for this reference it will be necessary to count three pages 
forward from the folio lettered Lbj. This system is observed in giving 
references to all editions divided according to folios. 
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sorte; niiij, le suo arte; piiij 7, qiiij, le suo cose ; qj, le suo ripe; 
siij, le suo parole; tiiij 6, le suo rene; Qiiij 6, le sorelle suo. 
Y.—mie’ = miei: p. 35, passi mie’; p. 42, ¢ mie’ giornit.— 
>} , ’ f 


tuo = tuoi: p. 44, tuo’ paesi. 

Z.—miei = mie: p. 109, de’ miei robe; p. 240, le miei bri- 
gate.—tuoi = tue: p. 240, dell’ opere tuoi; p. 98, tuoi giote.— 
suoi = sue: p. 11, suoi gare; p. 169, le suoi ingiurie; p. 170, 
le suoi infinite (cose); p. 84, le suoi figliuole; p. 176, le suoi 
seritture; p. 228, le suoi terre; p. 260, le suoi genti; p. 260, le 


suoi brigate. 

AA.—mie’ = miei: 11, 13, mie’ di; m1, 211, mie’ signori.— 
mia = miei: 1, 139, li fatti mia; 1, 248, certi mia fatti; 11, 
179, a mia parenti.—mia = mie: U1, 77, le mia forme; 11, 6, 
mia dipinture; 111, 217, le carni mia.—tuo’ = tuoi: u, 122, 
con tuo’ strufinacci.—suo’ = suoi: 1, 76, suo’ parenti; 1, 77, 
suo’ vicini; 1, 198, suo’ dazj; 11, 185, suo’ pari; U1, 336, 
suo’ casi.—sua = suoi: 1, 6, sudditi sua; 1, 124, sua cavalli; 
1, 200, sua fatti; m1, 251, sua panni,—sua = sue: I, 98, le 
carne sua. 

BB.—mie’ = miei: p. 55, e mie’ chiovi.—tuo = tua: p. 6, 
la tuo moneta; p. 39, tuo misericordia ; p. 71, la tuo gran cor- 
tesia; p. 60, la tuo mente; p. 81, la tuo beatrice.——tuo = tuoi: 
p. 59, tuo disii.—suo’ = suoi: p. 35, di suo’ quai; p. 70, ne 
suo’ versi.—su’ = sua: p. 16, la sw’ arte—suo = sua: p. 4, 
suo ira; p. 53, suo possa; pp. 45, 85, 88, la suo vita; p. 79, 
la suo ghirlanda; p. 68, la suo gran chiarezza; p. 71, la suo 
vista ; p. 80, la suo luce; p. 86, suo partenza ; p. 89, suo volonta ; 
p. 89, suo bocea; p. 90, suo bilancia.—suo = sue: p. 83, suo 
cose. 

CC.—tuo’ = tuoi: p. 266, li tuo’ dolcei occhi. 

DD.—mie = mio: pp. 5, 12, mie padre.-—mie= mia: pp. 
14, 26, mie madre ; p. 17, mie sorella; p. 49, mie vita; p. 52, 
mie leanza; p. 59, mie spada.—tuo = tua: p. 13, tuo nazione, 
tuo madre, tuo condizione; p. 18, tuo sorella; pp. 32, 58, tuo 
bontade ; p. 52, tuo contrada ; p. 54, tuo presenza ; pp. 58, 62, 
tuo vita ; p. 61, tuo posanza.—suo = sua: p. 4, suo gente; p. 
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12, suo baronia, suo madre ; p. 17, suo arte; p. 20, suo corte ; 
p. 25, suo virtue ; p. 35, suo gara ; p. 43, suo ciera ; p. 51, suo 
parte; p. 54, suo via; p. 61, suo spada.—suo = suoi: p. 13, 
suo fratei ; p. 14, suo baroni.—suo = sue: p. 9, suo gioie ; p. 
17, suo voglie. 

EE.—mei = miei: p. 2, mei amori ; p. 3, mei errori ; p. 15, 
mei sospiri ; p. 16, mei pensieri ; p. 21, mei mali; p. 27, amici 
mei.—tuo = tuoi: p. 6, two doni.—suo = suoi: p. 26, suo erucci. 

FF.—mi’= mio: p. 173, al mi’ ingegno.—mie’ = miei: p. 
2, mie’ pensieri ; p. 20, mie’ mirti ; p. 89, mie’ toscani ; p. 180, 
mie’ martiri.—sw’ = sua: p. 29, la sw’ razza.—suo’ = suoi: p. 
68, suo’ gesti.—su’ = sue: p. 20, tutte su’ piaghe. 

GG.—mei = miei: fo. e 4, mei compagni.—mie = miei: fo. 
a 3, mie fratelli.—tuo = tua: fo. i 3, ogni cosa sia tuo ; fo. a4, 
tuo vilania.—tua = tue: fo. d, alle tua mura.—suo = sua: fo. 
a4, suo coda.—suo = suoi: fo. b 1, suo fratei: fo. e 2, suo 
baroni ; fo. e 4, suo tradimenti ; fo. i 3, suo suggecti. 

HH.—mie’ = miei: 1, 6, mie’ versi. 

II.—imie = mio: fo. eq 6, un mie sonetto.—mei = miei: fo. 


eq, mei oechi ; spiriti mei; fo. diij, signor mei; fo. dq 2, tutti i 


mei ; fo. g, parenti mei ; fo. r, occhi mei; fo. gq 9, mei amici.— 
mie = miei: fo. hq 5, mie detti.—mia = mie: fo. bq 6, le parole 
mia,—tuo = tuoi: fo. gz, tuo belli occhi.—tua = tuoi: fo. eq 8, 
tua sciochi.—suo = suoi: fo. c, suo fior; suo greci.—sua = 
suoi: fo. dq, sua panni.—sua = sue: fo. fq 6, le sua alia. 

JJ.—mie’ = miei: p. 241, mie’ giovenchi.—mei = miei: p. 
133, ¢ pensier mei.—mia = miei: p. 118, a’ pianti mia ; p. 70, 
oechi stanchi mia; p. 244, de’ fatti mia.—mia = mie: p. 372, 
le membra mia.—tuo’ = tuoi: p. 239, tuo’ pagliai ; p. 249, tuo’ 
begli oechi ; p. 361, tuo’ prieghi; p. 377, tuo’ fratelli—tua = 
tuoi: p. 255, 7% colpi twa.—tua = tue: p. 241, le tua bestie.— 
suo’ = suoi: p. 302, suo’ anni.—suo’ = sue: p. 292, suo’ foglie. 

KK.—mia = mio: xt, 66, aleun tempo mia (rhyme).— 
mei — miei: LI, 18, mei baroni.—tw’ — tuoi: xxvul, 37, de’ 
tu’ oechi. 

LL.—mia = mie: p. 38, ossa mia. 
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MM.—mia — miei: 1, 12, 203, 222, 426 ; 11, 127, 159, 362, 
i casi mia ; 1, 39, 60, 60, 72, 349, 354, 363 ; m1, 198, 295, 296, 
300, 413, 308, 379, i mia danari ; 1, 43, 44,46; 0, 71, avver- 
sarj mia; 1, 54; 1, 202, mia pari; 1, 54; 11, 195, 303, 317, 
mia disegni; 1, 60; U1, 295, mia scudi; 1, 62, mia affari ; 1, 
62; 1, 12, 491, mia figliuoli; 1, 83, stud) mia; 1, 380, mia 
studj ; 11, 478, mia danni; 1, 393; 11, 299, mia dispiaceri ; 1, 
327, 392, mia ferruzzi ; 1, 254, 293, 385, nemici mia; 1, 204, 
236, 383, 396 ; 11, 108, 167, sg 248, faiti mia; 1, 434, 438 ; 
11, 307, mia occhi; 1, 422; 1, 110, mia libri; 1, 422, mia 


uomint ; 1, 164, 232, 236, ‘a1, 262, 263, 386, mia nemici ; 1, 
384, 384, 385, 415; U1, 56, 113, 400, mia servitori ; 1, 99, mia 
acciari ; 1, 115, pe 253, 288, 300, 307, 3 _ 312, 317, 353, 
363, 400, 410, 413; 11, 132, 233, mia amici ; 1, 132, mia soffi- 
oni; 1, 190, mia pa , 194, 460; 11, 31, 68, 100, 170, 
195, 279, 292, 349, mia lavoranti ; 1, 287, mia ferri; 1, 295, 


mia pcs I, 295, mia modelletti ; 1, 310, mia piedi ; . 


315, mia stivali; 1, 317; U1, 147, mia conoscenti ; 1, 339, mia 
Italiani ; 1, 347, 350, 351, 358, 384; 11, 20, 22, 23, 27, 56, 71, 
112, 7 120, mia giovani ; 1, 361, mia cavalli ; 1, 369, signori 
mia; II, 291, signori mia; U1, 97, 274, mia travagli ; u, 114, 
occhi mia; 11, 124, mia fatti; 1, 154, 356, mia salar) ; U1, 
162, mia pint 11, 178, mia compagni ; 1, 181, mia ribaldi ; 
11, 193, 234, mia bisogni ; 11, 199, mia pensieri ; U, 202, pari 
mia; I, 211, mia allevati ; 11, 282, mia panni; U1, 285, mia 
piatti ; U1, 286, mia conati ; U1, 319, 320, mia bastoni ; 11, 367, 
mia anni; 1, 379, mia ajuti ; 11, 452, mia debitori ; mia eredi. 
mia — mie: 1, 25, mia belle- ; mia sorelle ; 1, 338, cose mia ; 
, 390, mia lenzuole ; 11, 73, mia teste; 1, 74, mia forme; I, 
125, mia mani; 1, 274, mia nepotine. 
twa = tuoi: 1, 24, figliuoli tua ; 1, 29, tua disegni ; 1, 60, tua 
scudi ; 1, 218, fatti tua; 1, 251, casi tua ; U, 481, tua bisogni ; 
11, 482, tua piaceri. 
sua = suoi: I, 63, sua atti; 1, 68, 394, 403, 404, sua gen- 
tiluomini ; 1, 97, 253, swa amici ; 1, 112, sua capitani; 1, 156, 
sua affanni ; sua seritti; 1, 271, cast sua; 1, 284, sua ferri ; 
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1, 305, bisogni sua ; 1, 173, 220; 11, 234, sua danari ; 1, 217, 
sua birreschi ; 1,220; 11, 295, sua seudi ; 1, 331, swa domestici ; 
1, 302, ornamenti sua ; 1, 368, swa caporali ; 1, 370, sua regni ; 
1, 379, viz] sua; 1, 388, medici sua; 1, 388, 403, 439, 448, sua 
servitort ; 1, 390, tutti i swa-; 1,412, amici sua; 1, 452, segreti 
sua ; 11, 377, sua piedi; u, 394, sua lavoranti; U1, 442, sua 
eredi; 11, 12, 461, sua figliuoli ; u, 44, 377, sua cortigiani ; 
u, 57, sua ribald ; 11, 303, sua segretarj ; 1, 117, 117, nemici 
sua; I1, 169, tempi sua; 1, 202, sua pari; 1, 445, sua voea- 
boli ; 11, 486, sua confini ; 101, 238, sua squadratori ; 101, 248, 
248, sua modelli. 

sua = sue: 1, 256, cose sua; I, 30, lettere sua; 11, 109, fa- 


cende sua. 

NN.—mie’ = miei: v, 27, li mie’ uguali ; xxxvull, 84, mie’ 
figli.—toi = tuoi: XXXV, 43, toi prigion (variant).—tuo’ = tuoi: 
XXIII, 73, tuo’ vestigi ; XXXVIII, 63, tuo’ infiniti. (A variant 
reads here tui.)—suo’ = suoi: xxv, 49, suo’ begli occhi (vari- 
ant); xxv, 5, suo’ amici (var.); XXXIX, 33, suo’ amici (as a 
variant to this appears sua); XXXI, 82, suo’ amici; XLI, 49, 


suo’ amori.—sui = suoi: Iv, occhi sui; xvul, 114, cavalieri 
sui; XVII, 153, tutti t sui-; Xx, 22; xxxvul, 36, fratelli 
sui; XXXI, 35, cugin sui; XxxmII, 18, servitori sui; XXXIV, 
82, fatti sui; xLiv, 59, affanni sui; x Lv, 44, de’ sui-.—soi — 
suoi: XXXII, 124, soi baroni. 

OO.—mie’ = miei: p. 276, mie’ affanni.—mia = miei: p. 
257, mia desiderj ; p. 257, mia martiri ; p. 396, pensier mia.— 
tuo’ = tuoi: p. 394, tuo’ accenti.—tua = tuoi: p. 260, tua con- 
forti; p. 393, tua lumi. 

PP, QQ, RR, no irregularities. 

SS.—iuo = tua: p. 8, guerra tuo.—suo’ = suoi: p. 4, suo’ 
fanti ; p. 28, suo’ mali; p. 43, suo’ error ; p. 52, suo’ casi.— 
su’ = suoi: p. 49, de’ su’ offici. 

TT.—mie = mio: p. 63, mie male; p. 73, un mie pari; p. 
78, el mie martire ; p. 104, mie padron ; mie difetto; p. 105, 
mie canto.—mie = mia: pp. 56, 64, 75, 85, la mie manza ; p. 
62, mie vita; p. 86, mie dama; p. 88, mie persona; p. 104, 
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mie moglie ; mie colpa.—tuo = tua: p. 58, tuo bella manza ; p. 
85, la tuo speranza ; p. 87, tuo voglia ; pp. 92, 98, tuo valeniia ; 
p. 96, tuo moglie.—tuo = tue: p. 87, le tuo spalle.—suo = sua: 
p. 63, la suo vita.—suo’ = suoi: p. 88, e’ suo’ fattii—suo’ = 
sue: p. 76, le suo’ mercanzie. 

UU.—mie’ = mio: p. 415, un mie’ sparvier ; p. 427,71 mie’ 
sparvero ; p. 428, "I mie’ diffetto ; p. 437, ’l mie’ amore.—mie’ = 
mia: p. 408, mie’ compagna ; p. 437, mie’ donna.—tuo’ = tua: 
p. 435, di tuo’ biltate.—suo’ = sua: p. 428, suo’ tana; p. 436, 
suo’ pena.—suo’ = sue: p. 425, di suo’ penne; p. 442, le suo’ ali. 


Résumé. 


The following Table gives a résumé of the examples of 
irregularities noted above. The capital letters refer to the 
authors, the numerals to the number of times a given irregu- 
larity occurs in the author mentioned. Where forms were 
printed with the apostrophe, these are placed first ; the corres- 
ponding form without the apostrophe to the right of that 
with it. 


mi’ — mio, B, O2, FF1. 

mi’ mia, B. mi = mia, X2. 
me = miei, X1. 
me = mie, X1. 

tu’— tuo, F1, O2. 

tw’— tuoi, KK 1. 

su’— suo, B, F1, 02, S1. 

su’= sua, H1, $1, BB1, FF 1. 

su’ = suoi, SS1. 


su’= sue, FF 1. 


mie’ — mio, UU4. mie = mio, O1, DD2, II1, TT6. 
mie’ — mia, N3, UU2. mie — mia, X2, DD6, TT6. 

mio = mia, U2. 
tuo’— tua, UU1. tuo = tua, F1, S1, BBS, 
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DD11, GG2, SS1, TT6. 
sue = suo, X3. 
sua = suo, X2. 
sue = sua, X3. 
suo’ = sua, UU2. suo = sua, O02, X8, BB11, DD11, GG1, 
TTI. 


mei = miei, Bl, L1, P22, T20, V14, X22, EE6, GG1, I18, 
JJ1, KK1. 

mie’— miei, C1, O2, Q3, Y2, AA2, BB1, FF4, HH1, JJ1, 
NN2, OO1. 

mie = miei, P25, V2, X7, GG1, IT11. 

tuo’— tuoi, F5, P10, Q2, S1, Y2, AAl, CCl, FF1, JJ4, 
NN2, OO1, TT1. 

tuo = tuoi, B1, C1, V2, X1, BB1, EE1, IT1. 

suo’= suoi, D1, F1, N3, P14, Q2, AA5, BB2, FF1, JJ1, 
NN2, SS4, TT1. 

suo = suoi, B2, V5, X24, DD2, EE1, GG4, I12. 


miei — mie, R1, V1, X5, Z2. 

tuoi = tue, F1, Z2. 

suoi = sue, C1, Fl, H6, L1, X3, Z8. 
miee = mie, U1. 

tuoe — tue, P1, V2. 

suoe = sue, L1, P1, U1, V1. 

tuo — tue, FF 1. 

suo’ — sue, JJ1, TT1, UU2. 

suo — sue, P6, X9, BB1, DD2. 


mia = miei, O38, AA3, JJ3, MM157, OOS. 
mia = mie, AA3, I[1, JJ1, LL1, MM8. 
tua = tuoi, 111, JJ1, MM7, OO2. 

tua = tue, GG1, JJ1. 

swa = suoi, 81, AA4, I11, MM51, NN1. 
sua = sue, P1, V2, AAI, I11, MM3. 
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2. Irregularities in the Singular discussed. 


If we view the irregularities occurring in the singular as a 
whole, three general reasons for them suggest themselves. 

First, it is to be remarked that in the greater number of 
cases the masculine is used for the feminine form (ef. Table, 
suo = sua, tuo = tua, etc.). In the plural the feminine is 
never used for the masculine. When the indefinite tuo’, suo’, 
as used for masculine and feminine alike (cf. Table, tuo = tuoi 
and tue, swo = suoi and sue), take on again the full forms tuoi 
and swot for the masculine, not only are the regular tue, swe 
not adopted for the feminine in all instances, but tuoi, suoi are 
used for feminine as well as masculine (the same remark applies 
to miei; ef. Table, miei = mie; tuoi —= tue; suoi—= sue). We 
may say then that mio, tuo, suo, are used for mia, tua, sua (and 
this use includes the largest part of the irregularities) and thus 
follow this seeming general tendency to adopt masculine for 
feminine. 

Secondly, the irregularities may have arisen from a desire 
(on the part of the writer or speaker) to indicate the sex of the 
possessor by using the masculine or feminine pronoun with 
regard to the possessor and not to the gender of the object 
possessed. In DD, where the masculine form is so often used 
for both genders, the desire to differentiate sex may well be the 
reason for the masculine form, since, with few exceptions, the 
irregular possessives refer to characters of the male gender 
(Carduino, Tristano or Lanciellotto), there being few other per- 


sonages mentioned. Thus, in speaking of Carduino’s mother 
£ £ ’ 


the writer uses (p. 12) swo madre, corresponding to English 
“his mother,” whereas, if he had referred to the heroine’s 
mother, he would doubtless have said sua madre, “ her mother.” 
—Or, again, such a use might have arisen in constructions such 
as are found in H, cf. p. 114, di suoi cose, o danari o panni, 
where the objects implied in the cose (panni and danari) are 
both masculine and the speaker probably in anticipation of 
their gender used the masculine suci.—Again, it would be 


2 
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natural for irregularities to arise where there was a habit of 
separating the pronoun from its noun, as may be noted in S: 
p. 65, guai a chi nel tormento, sua non puo spander voce ; p. 
82, molto ho cercato e suo non trovo nome; p. 83, et tua taci 
sentenza. 

Thirdly, an explanation that might apply to all irregularities 
of the kind under discussion would be to take as points of de- 
parture the remnants of the atonic forms mv’, tu’, su’, which are 
sometimes found in literary productions and are constantly used 
by the people. We may assume that when a consciousness was 
aroused of the incorrectness of certain pronominal uses termina- 
tional vowels were added (to mi’, tu’, su’), but the speaker, being 
unaccustomed to proper grammatical forms, added these vowels 
at random, and hence the confusion of genders. 

Any one of these suggestions might explain, in a general way, 
the beginnings of abnormal forms, and once introduced, their 
use would naturally be extended; but I think the following 
statement will account for the origin of the peculiarities under 
discussion in a more satisfactory way. 


mie = mie and mia; mio = mia. 


In N, where the examples of per mie’ fe were noted, the 
editor (Parodi) says the mie’ is an abbreviation of the ancient 
*miea. Where mie’ is used as masculine, then, it was evidently 
in the mind of the writer that it was an abbreviation of *mieo. 
The scholar Carducci had such a form in mind when he wrote 
the form with the apostrophe (cf. UU). In a discussion of 
these and other shortened forms one must suppose that the 
original was with an apostrophe ; to think otherwise would be 
to become involved in inextricable difficulties. Thus mie’ as 
an abbreviation of mie-o and mie-a would naturally be used 
for masculine and feminine alike.'\—An explanation of mio 
(= mia) follows here, for just as the abbreviated form mie’ was 
used for both genders, so, when the regular mio was again 


Of. p. 155. 
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adopted for the masculine, the difference in termination was 
sometimes overlooked, and we find it used occasionally for the 
feminine also. A speaker who had been accustomed to using 
mie’ as an indifferent form for masculine or feminine would 
be likely to use the regular mio and mia indifferently also ; we 
find mia used for mio only once, however, and then for the 
sake of the rhyme (ef. KK). 


tuo = tua; suo = sua, 


I think this use arose from a confusion with tuo’, suo’, as 
representing fwoi, twe,—suoi, sue. We find these forms, tuo’, 
suo’ (written as often without as with the apostrophe) used 
promiscuously for masculine and feminine (fwoe and suoe, 
written in full, occur in L, P, U and V,—ef. Table). It is 
asily conceivable how such a form, used thus for three parts 
of the possessive,—the masculine singular and masculine and 
feminine plural,—should have been adopted for the fourth 
(the feminine singular). I am convinced that this supposi- 
tion represents a highly probable mode of development of 
these abnormal constructions, for we find that in the same 
texts in which two, suo are used for one form of the possessive 
(the feminine singular, for example) they (two, suo) are also 
used for the other two forms, the masculine and feminine 
plural [ef. Table. In BB, DD, TT, X, for example, suo is 
thus equivalent to swoi, swe (under the form swoe) and sua]. 


sue — suo and sua; sua = suo. 


These three irregularities are found in one and the same 
text (X)—a fact which indicates that they were peculiar to 
this author rather than in general use (contrary to the pecu- 


liar uses just noted which seem to have been quite widely 
diffused ; cf. Table). This writer also used mie thus indis- 
criminately for masculine and feminine, and may have carried 


its last vowel, -e, to sue, or, since we have suo used for sua 
and sue, we expect an interchange in the opposite direction, 
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where sue is used for sua and suo.—I think any idea that this 
suo was a remnant of swoe was lost with the majority of writers, 
for we find it in many texts written without an apostrophe 
before masculine and feminine nouns alike. Thus used, there 
was evidently no consciousness of any correctness of termina- 
tion, and one is not surprised to find it employed for all forms, 
nor, on the contrary, to see other forms substituted for it. 

I do not claim that these suggestions are more than possi- 
ble explanations of the beginnings of the irregular forms under 
discussion. No one would suppose that in the mind of the 
average speaker there was an idea of the existence of any ety- 
mological ground for the irregularity he was employing. 

I have offered no phonetical explanation because I cannot 
conceive of one. The fact that masculine singular forms pre- 
dominate does not necessarily indicate a disposition toward the 
use of -o terminations ; for, to prove such a tendency in the 
language would involve a demonstration that parts of speech 
other than the singular possessive pronouns terminated thus 
irregularly in -o, and I do not think that such a phenomenon 


ean be proved for the Italian. In addition to this, although 
the masculine form is used in the majority of cases yet other 
forms occur too often to admit of the possibility of such an 
explanation even for the possessive pronouns. 


a. Irregularities in the Singular have no explanation in com- 
mon with that for the irregular plurals mia, tua, sua. 


It was observed in the beginning of this essay that I do not 
believe in any connection between the irregularities in the 
singular just spoken of, and like ones in the plural—mia, tua, 
sua, which remain to be discussed. My reasons for this con- 
clusion are, 

First, if mia, tua, sua are to be explained as extensions from 
the singular to the plural, it will have to be shown that they 
were so often used in the singular for the masculine, as well 
as for the feminine, that they were finally adopted as the 
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general forms for both genders and numbers of the possessive 
pronoun on account of this frequency of usage. But, as shown 
above (cf. Table), the opposite is the case, the masculine being 
the form most gene rally used, and, if such an extension had 
been carried out, mio, two, suo would have been the forms 


adopted, and not mia, tua, sua. Mia occurs only once for 


mio (UU) and, in this instance, for rhyme ; sua for suo, only 
twice (X). Also, because of the infrequency of such occur- 
rences, it would be very difficult to prove that the irregularity 
originated in the singular,—a fact which must be established 
if it is asserted that it was extended from singular to plural. 

Secondly, considering the mixture of forms noted in the 
Table, it is natural to suppose that, for example, as swo was 
used for sua, suoi and sue, so sue might be used for swo, sua, 
suoi, and sua for suo, suoi, sue; that is, there was a promiscu- 
ous interchange of forms, and finally, for some reason, sua 
predominated (and similarly mia predominated over mio, mie, 
miei, and tua over tuo, tue, tuoi); hence these forms as found 
in so many texts. But the fact that effectually annuls such a 
supposition is, that by comparison of texts where mia, tua, sua 
(plurals) are found with those where irregularities in the singu- 
lar occur, we discover that only two of the texts containing the 
mia, tua, sua forms have any irregularities in the singular (O 
and II; ef. Table). In these two authors the plural forms can 
arise from no mixture with the singular, for the irregularity 
referred to in the singular is in the use of mie for mio and suo 
for sua (where in mie, mio, mia is not in question) ; and even if 
sua was used for suo, there would be no connection between it 
and sua of the pluraal (= swoi or sue). 

If these two objections just given were not sufficient of them- 
selves to militate against any supposable analogy of singular 
and plural irregularities, either by extension from singular to 
plural, or by crossing of singular and plural, I should still fail 
to see the necessity of casting about for such an explanation 
when these forms (mia, tua, sua) can be logically accounted for 
as plurals. And now, assuming it az pretty well settled that 
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the singular plays no part in the development of such plural 
forms (mia, tua, sua), I shall proceed to discuss them. 


3. Notice taken by early grammarians of the irregular 
plurals, mia, tua, sua. 


The first notice of them that I find is in the work of Mutio.' 
In discussing the Florentine as a model form of speech the 
writer says (p. 12): ‘Ma per Dio veggiamo ancora un poco, 
quanto sia vera, che essi da’ padre e dalle madre piccioli fan- 
ciulli la buona lingua apprendano. In quel libro del Tolomei 
lodansi le piu Toscane cittaé di Toscano si da loro questo vanto, 
che parlano, piu che le altre Fiorentinamente. Et dicesi in 
Firenze: J versi mia (ete., enumerating a number of similar 
irregularities)}—nelle quali non si serva ne numero, ne genere, 
ne desinenza, ne forma di diritto parlare.” 

Again, a notice of them is found in a work by Beni;* the 
writer mentions defects of the Florentine speech and says (p. 
42): “Sicom anco il dir dua per due ; mia, tua, swa per mie, 
tue, sue,” ete. 


4. Explanations offered by later grammarians. 


Among the more modern grammarians we find these peculiar 
forms first mentioned by Blanc.* He says (p. 277): ‘“‘Statt 
miei, tuoi, suoi; mie, tue, sue, liebten die Alten, besonders die 
Florentiner, mia, tua, sua.” He gives three examples without 
comment. 

Diez,‘ Gram. 0, 90, takes no notice of them, except in a 
footnote referring to the passage in Blanc just quoted. 

KOorting ° does not mention them. 

1 Battaglie di Hieronimo Mutio, per difesa dell’ Italica lingua. Vinegia, 1582. 

* Paolo Beni, L’ Anticrusca overo Il Paragone dell’ Italiana Lingua. Padova, 
1612. 
3Grammatik der Italiiinischen Sprache. Halle, 1844. 


* Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, 4 Auflage. Bonn, 1876. 
* Encyclopedieund Methodologie der romanischen Philologie. Heilbronn, 1886. 
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The only writer who has spoken of them at length is 
d’Ovidio, who in the Archivio Glottologico Italiano (1x, 1886: 
footnote, p. 54), says: ‘‘Ognun ricorda i plurali ambigeneri 
mia, tua, sua, del toscano antico e moderno: forme popolari, 
comparse solo sporadicamente e timidamente, in tutti i tempi, 
nella lingua colta, e pur di vita tenacissima. Io vi ho sempre 
riconosciuto una bella continuazione del neutro plurale latino. 
Una ipotesi, fonetica, potrebbe sorgere a contrastare la nostra 


spiegazione morfologica dei piurali mia ece. La grammaticé 


neo-latina, e la dialettologia italiana in ispecie, ci da copiosa 
messe di -a epitetici oppur sostituentisi ad altre atone finali. 
Gia finora ne siam venuti dando, a pid riprese, parecchi begli 
essempj, € qui possiam aggiungere il milan. indova (= dove), 
lad. nua, abruzz. donna (= donde), leccese fraima (= fratelmo). 
Or, data questa tendenza all’ -a, niente, si potrebbe dire, di 
pid naturale che i pl. fem. mie, fue ecc. direttamente, e i msch. 
miei, tuoi ece. mercé l’apocope dell’ -i e la ritrazion dell’ accento 
fattisi mie’, two’ ece., si riducesser tutti a mia, tua ece. Sen- 
nonché, appunto la tendenza all’ -a per ogni altro paese é stata 
dimostrata che per la Toscana! E se mie’ ece. si fosse per sem- 
plice vezzo fonetico fatto mia ecc., non si capirebbe come questo 
vezzo non attaceasse anche le voci del singolare! L’essere sem- 
plici plurali quelli, @ prova che lorigin loro @ schiettamente 
morfologica.” 


a. Further suggestions which are unsatisfactory. mei > mia 
by analogy to lei > lia. 


Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr.,' § 375, after quoting from this state- 
ment of d’Ovidio, makes another suggestion to the following 
effect : out of the shortened forms mie’, tuo’, suo’, as used for 
both genders, the full forms miei, tuoi, swoi were developed and 
used for both genders (cf. Table). Now, just as these full two- 
gendered forms originated in the masculine plural, so mia comes 
from the masculine plural form mei, and then is used for both 


'Ttalienische Grammatik. Leipzig, 1890 
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genders similarly to miei, tuoi, suoi. (Instances of mei used 
for the feminine may be found in Crestomazia,' p. 148, line 119, 
le mei vertude né le mei force; line 120, le mei mani. But 
occurrences of it have not been noted in Tuscan texts; the 
selection from which the examples just given were taken, is in 
old Venetian). The author’s explanation of mia is as follows : 
“Wie in toskanischen Mundarten /ei zu lia wird? so kénnte 
mia aus mei auf lautlichem Wege entstanden sein, und wiire im 
xIv bis xvi Jahr. auch in die Litterairsprache, wenigstens in 
die Prosa, gedrungen.”—My objection to this theory is: mei 
and /ei as phonetical elements are not analogous, and the -ei in 
the two words cannot be supposed to have undergone a like 
development because of the difference in the preceding con- 
sonants, mand /. In X, fo. &iij, occurs the form glia where 
/ mouillé was probably the factor which raised e to i, and the 
development of dia < lei (no matter at what stage of the lan- 
guage) always went hand in hand with the pronunciation of / 
as a mouillé element ; it is impossible to omit the 7 in pronuncia- 
tion in removing the tongue from the mouillé to a lower posi- 


tion.—Further proof that ia < ei is due to the preceding / 
mouillé is found in the fact that no example of ei > ia is noted 
in other words ; for example, ria (= rei), dia (= dei, DEI), sia 
(= sei, SEX) do not exist.‘ [ Dialectic sia (2nd. pers. sing. Pres. 
Subj.) and conditionals in -ria (for -rei) cannot be adduced as 
established illustrations of the phonetic change under discussion 
since there is no objection to supposing the former < V. L. 


'\Orestomazia Italiana dei Primi Secoli. Per Ernesto Monaci. Fascicolo 
Primo. Citta di Castello, 1889. 

*An example of such a lia may be seen in Crestomazia, p. 22, line 114. 

5 It will probably be objected to this that the process was the reverse of what 
I have indicated and that / did not become / mouiilé until after e had become 
i. If this is true, i is the factor that developed / mouillé, not / mouillé the 
one which developed i. The question cannot be decided until something 
more definite is known as to the history of this peculiar form lia. 

“On p. 178 will be found an example of dia = dei (DEBES), which would 
be a closer analogy for mei than /ei is. But it probably owes its existence to 
a confusion with the Subjunctive Present dia < dea < deva. 
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sEAS, and the latter had its origin in Imperfects in -ea.] A 
further objection to mia < mei is evident in tua, sua, unless 
these forms be regarded as analogical to mia; but I can scarcely 
believe that forms of the second and third possessive pronoun 
are developed by analogy with a like form of the first person. 


b. Result of position in stress-group. 


Again, I have taken as my norm the precept of Neumann :!' 
“Wir miissen stets einen Satz im Auge behalten: ein Wort 
entwickelt sich nie an sich, sondern stets nur gemiiss der Stel- 
lung, die es im Satzzusammenhang einnimmt. So kann ein 
Wort, resp. die Silbe eines Wortes in verschiedenem Satzzu- 
sammenhange oft ganz verschiedene Betonung haben, es kann 
einmal den Hochton, ein ander Mal Nebenton oder gar keinen 
accent haben, wodurch naturgemiiss eine verschiedene Lautent- 
wicklung bedingt ist.” I have tried to apply this principle in 
accounting for the development of mia, tua, sua; for example, 
in MM, where such numbers of these irregular pronominal 
forms occur, of the whole number of mia combinations found 
(in mase. plu.) one hundred and thirty are before the noun, 
twenty-seven after it. Of the feminine plurals (mia) six are 
before the noun, two after it; of tua (masec. plu.) three are 
before the noun, four after it; of swa (mase. plu.) thirty-six 
are before the noun, fifteen after it; of sua (fem. plu.) the 
three forms found are after nouns. But these proportional 
uses show nothing, since the occurrence of more irregular 
forms before than after the noun simply agrees with the con- 
struction of the regular forms.—By glancing at the Table (p. 
156) it will be observed that while the number of poets who 
employ these peculiar forms is greater than that of the prose 
writers, yet the use of them is so limited that no conclusion 
can be drawn from a study of the metre, rhyme, ete. It is 
evident, therefore, that the position of mia, tua, sua in the 
sentence does not assist in discovering their origin. 


' Literaturblatt, m1, 467. 
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ce. Phonetical reductions. 


The phonetical development of these forms, as mentioned 
by d’Ovidio (cf. p. 163) was not satisfactory to him, since he 
saw at once the inconsistency of positing that for the plural, 
mie’, tuo’, suo’ were reduced to mia, tua, sua, but the singular 
forms, mio, tuo, suo, remained unaffected. I think if such a 
reduction had taken place, the reduced forms would have been 
mi, tu, su, and not with an -a borrowed elsewhere,—that is, 
reduction would have induced a shortening of the forms, not 
merely a change of final -e to -a. There is such a mi found. 
In O (p. 56, line 10, note) the editor (Prof. Nicola Arnone) 
says: “Il mi non @ che un’ abbreviazione di mie’;” the sen- 
tence in which the mi, spoken of by him, occurred was “ da li 
occhi mife’] passd, ete.”—Such a reduction of mie’> mia will 
be still more difficult to prove, when the examples of an oppo- 
site reduction on p. 176 are considered ; we there observe many 
instances of the first and third person present Subjunctive sia 
reduced to sie; so that mie, as used in the feminine singular 


for mia, might have been originally a reduction of the latter ; ' 
but for the opposite mie’ > mia the only analogy found is that 
of die DIES> dia, but in this case the change is due to rhyme. 


d. Mia adopted from a confusion of mie’= miei and mie’= 
mia (Sing.). 


The form mie’ (= *miea?) noted above (cf. Table) might 
have had some influence in producing the irregular mia. On 
the supposition that it (mie’) existed by the side of the short- 
ened form of the masculine plural (mie’) there might have 
arisen in the minds of the people using them a confusion as 
to the difference of gender and number of the two. Thus, on 
analogy to the masculine MEUS a MEA was formed out of which 
developed *miea, while out of the regular MEA a mia also 
existed. We would then have : 


Of. p. 158, 
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Mase. Plu. miei—mie’, 
Fem. Sing. *miea—mie’—mia. 


Now, when mie’ (fem.) ceased to be used and mia was the 
only form existing, the masculine plural mie’ (— same as femi- 
nine mie’ which is supposed to be used no more, but is replaced 
by mia) might also have been changed to mia on account of 
this confusion of mie’ (fem. sing.) and mie’ (masc. plu.). This 
explanation I would regard as preferable to that of a phoneti- 
eal reduction of mie’ to mia, since in the latter case the -a has 
to be explained (a thing not satisfactorily done up to the 
present), whereas on my supposition there is a crossing of two 
forms, one of which already had the -a. Given this analogi- 
cal effect as a starting point, might not subsequent speakers, 
having lost sight of its origin (as a crossing with feminine 
singular mia) have looked upon this mia (= mie’ masc. plu.) 
as a feminine also used indifferently for the masculine plural? 
Then tua, sua, feminine singulars of the second and third per- 
sons were adopted in the same manner for masculine plurals? 
The extension of the use (of mia, tua, sua) from masculine to 
feminine plural would be rendered all the easier from the fact 
that so many feminine plurals also ended in -a (from the Latin 
Neuters). The objection might be raised to this supposition 
that these forms, mia, (ua, sua, are not also extended to the 
singular mio, tuo, suo, but the analogical development sug- 
gested above is sufficient answer to this; I changed the -e of 
mie’ (miei) to -a from the crossing of this form with an original 
-a (mia); and tua, sua followed by analogy to this. Hence it 
would be inappropriate to ask of me why tuo (sing.) does not 
go into tua as well as tuo’ (twoi)—This development would 
also have the merit of being evidently an early one, and there- 
fore capable of accounting for an early appearance of mia, 
tua, sua. 

Though I hold this explanation of the phenomena before 


us to be more plausible than those offered up to the present, 


yet it is unsatisfactory also to me, for while it explains mia, 
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it does not explain tua, sua, which have to be supposed as 
analogous to mia: the latter supposition is contrary to my 
assumption (cf. p. 165) that analogy plays no perceptible part 
in the development of the forms under discussion. 


Résumé of unsatisfactory explanations. 


After this brief review of opinions touching the development 
of the forms under discussion, I hold that the following explana- 
tions of mia, tua, sua are unsatisfactory for the reasons given 
above. 

1, That they are extensions of irregularities in the singular. 

2. That mia was developed from mei and then used for both 
genders as miei, tuoi, suoi once were so used. (This I consider 
as the strongest phonetical explanation suggested, but the pho- 
netic improbabilities that led me to reject it strengthens more 
firmly my confidence in the explanation given below.) 

3. That the irregularities may have developed by virtue of 
their position in the sentence, as tonic or atonic, before or after 
the noun (or otherwise). 

4. That mie’, tuo’, suo’, (= miei, tuoi, suoi) were reduced 
phonetically to mia, tua, sua. 

5. That on account of a confusion in the use of mie’ (miei) 
and mie’ (*miea ?), when mia was adopted as the only form of 
the feminine singular, mie’ of the masculine plural was likewise 
reduced to mia. 


Mia, tua, sua are remnants of the Latin Neuter Plural. 


What explanation, then, remains? A phonetical develop- 
ment is doubted ; analogy is not admitted ; therefore, the origin 
must be morphological, and the only morphological explana- 
tion tenable is that mia, tua, sua rest on the old Latin Neuter 
Plural. Strengthening such a supposition is the fact that we 
find many remnants of the old Latin Neuter in the noun 
present in the texts examined ; for example, in H, pp. 86, 98, 
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101, castella; T, ossa; V, Ameto, p. 56, le sua corna; p. 57, 
le labra sua ; EE, p. 21, dua ciglia ; GG, fo. q 2, dua braceia ; 
fo. d, le tua mura; II, fo. fq 6, le sua alia; JJ, p. 372, le 
membra mia; LL, p. 38, ossa mia ; MM, 1, 390, mia lenzuola. 
In F, p. 23, occurs tucta chotai chose.—Neuter plurals of the 
Latin were preserved in Italian as feminine plurals when they 
had collective significations,' and it may be seen from the ex- 
amples just cited that mia, tua, sua are found before such nouns. 
I think that the existence of the irregular swa in Dante (Purg. 
Ix, 13, le sua braceia), where it has this collective signification, 
settles beyond doubt the origin of the form as a Latin Neuter 
Plural. What strengthens the supposition that this isa Latin 
form is, that Dante employs the Latin sur also.A—Now, from 
their (mia, tua, sua) use before original Latin neuters with 
collective meaning, they were next employed with words, not 
derived from Latin neuters, but yet having a dual significa- 
tion ; for example, in AA, m1, 179, mia parenti; JJ, p. 70, 
occhi mia; MM, 1, 310, mia piedi; mia (due) giovani, ete. 
Many of the forms noted in MM were used in connection 
with dua; in fact I think there must have been a strong 
analogy between these pronominal forms and dua, since as 
neuters they would often have a dual signification, and in 


addition to this here is a word (dua) whose formation is quite 
like that of tua, sua. Dua is used in O, GG, II, JJ, Lb, 
MM and NN, and it is to be noted that in all of these texts 
the irregular mia, tua, sua occur, and especially that dua does 
not occur earlier than these forms do, but they (dua, mia, ete.) 
seem to appear together and to be used side by side, and that 
in the same texts Latin neuter plurals of nouns are pre- 


served. Thus all these phenomena (dua; mia, tua, sua; and 

the nouns) appear as a revival of the Latin Neuter under the 

influence of which all these forms seem to have arisen about 

the same time; the other forms parallel to mia, tua, sua 
1 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr., 22329 and 341. 


*Cf. Zehle, Laut- und Flezionslehre in Dante's Divina Commedia. Marburg, 
1886, p. 13: “ Neben tuoi, suoi stehen bei Dante die Latinismen sur und Tut.” 
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strengthen the supposition that these (mia, tua, sua) too are 
neuter plurals and not mere isolated examples.—Lastly, from 
the use of these pronouns before original neuters with collec- 
tive signification ; then before nouns, not neuters but having 
such signification, they were used indiscriminately before sub- 
stantives of all kinds, regardless of their meaning. 


a, Time of appearance ; originated among the people ; extent 
of employ ; conclusion. 


As may be seen from the Table (p. 156) the forms under dis- 
cussion are found in texts before Dante; from the nature of 
their origin (as Neuter Plurals) we would naturally expect a 
line of direct transmission from the Latin; the fact, therefore, 
of their occurrence in the oldest texts is further proof of their 
origin from the neuter. Diez' remarks: “ Von einem Alti- 
talienischen im Sinne des Altfranzésischen kann keine Rede 
sein; die Sprache des xt Jh. unterscheidet sich nur durch 
einzelne, namentlich volksmiissige Formen und Worter, nicht 
durch grammatischen Bau, von der Spitern.” The same 


applies to mia, tua, sua; they were first used by the early 


writers who employed them conscientiously as neuter plurals; 
from these neuter forms their use was extended by the people, 
with whom the forms have been in vogue ever since, appear- 
ing from time to time in literary productions. 

Did these forms originate with the writers, and were they 
carried from them to the people, or was the reverse the case? 
Castelvetro, speaking of other words,’ says: ‘ Conciosia cosa 
che i popoli non prendano i vocaboli da poeti & spetialmente 
da simili a Dante & al Petrarca & a tali quali ha poeti la lingua 
nostra, che a pena sono letti & intesi degli ’ntendenti huomini 
con molto studio.—Non trassero dunque i nostri poeti le pre- 
dette parole da volumi de provenzali, ma della commune usanza 
de] parlare italiano.” I think these remarks apply also to 

' Gram. 1, 79. 


* Corretione daleune cose del dialogo delle lingue di Varchi, et wna giunta al 
primo libro delle prose di M. Pietro Bembo. Basilaea, 1572; p. 175. 
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mia, tua, sua, and for two reasons : first, their existence in the 
Latin, and appearance later in early Italian necessarily indi- 
cates their preservation by the people during the time for 
which we have no texts; and secondly, because, as may be 


seen from the Table, they were used most frequently by 
popular writers. 

Extent of employ. The proportion in MM, where the great- 
est number of these irregular pronouns was found, is as follows : 


miei, 54 times, mia (= miei), 157 times. 
tuoi, 8 * tua (= tuoi), . 
suoi, 68 sua (= suoi), 51 “ 
mie, 189 ‘* mia (= mie), gs * 
tue, 17 


sue, 145 sua (= sue), 


I have marked both regular and irregular forms through- 
out my reading, and I may give those of V as an example of 
the small proportion of irregular to regular constructions. In 
this author we find the regular 


miei, 211 times ; mie, 144 times. 
tuoi, 96 * we, oF “ 
suoi, 461 sue, 244 * 


(Irregular forms from V have been given above, p. 150.) A 
like enumeration for the other texts would show a similar 
proportion. 

Meyer-Liibke, after making his suggestion as to the develop- 
ment of mia (cf. p. 163) remarks :' “Genaue Untersuchungen 
iiber die Verbreitung von mia in alter und neuer Zeit werden 
dariiber Auskunft geben.” He and all other writers on the 
subject treat this irregularity as specifically Florentine. I 
have made the research he asked for, and among Florentine 
writers of four centuries, with the results indicated above. 


Tt. Gr. 3 375. 
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CHAPTER II. 
REGULAR ForRMS OF THE PossESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
A. TONIC E AND I IN HIATUS; mio; miei. 
1. Previous treatment of hiatus E. 


This subject has been treated, according to my knowledge, 
as follows: Meyer-Liibke says:' “Im Hiatus steht fiir e vor 
i der Diphthong ie, vor den anderen Vokalen i ohne Riick- 
sicht darauf ob ¢, e oder i zu Grunde liege: mio, mia, mie : 
miei, dio, rio, di und dia, zio, sia, pria, via, io, cria, Als 
Buchworter sind reo bei Brunetto und Dante, rie, rea bei 
Dante zu betrachten—Beachtenswerth sind ven.-pad. pria 
neben piera (PETRA), drio Cort.””—Again :* “ Vortonvokale 
im Hiatus sind selten, meist sind 1, E und vu in dieser Stellung 
schon im Vulgirlateinischen zu i, u geworden, daher fiirs Itali- 
enische, Konsonanten. In Buchwéortern oder bei sekundiirem 
Hiatus bleibt meist der Vokal unverindert, doch zeigt e vor 
o and e Neigung zu i zu werden: lione, niente aber reina.”— 
Further, d’Ovidio:* “{ im lateinischem Hiat beharrt als i 
oder wird wieder zu i: via, sia, pria, di vom arch. die, dia. 
(Indirekt gehért auch brio hierher, das von brioso EBRIOSUS 
abstrahiert warde).”—Again:* “ Es giebt eine Reihe Worter, 
die den Diphthongen nicht haben und die doch nur volkstiim- 
lich sein kénnen: sei Verb, sei Zahlwort, 2 Est.—Sei Verb, 
welches Es ist mit vorgeschlagenem s von sono, lautete einst 
siei ; das erste i wurde ausgestossen durch Dissimilation und 
auch in Folge haufiger proclitischer Stellung des Wortes ; das- 
selbe gilt von sei SEX, obschon es ein tose. siei nicht giebt. Die 
Proclisis erklirt auch 2 Est.”—Also:° “ Eine eigene Gruppe 


' It. Gr. 3 96. * Ibid. ¢ 141. 

*In Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie. Herausg. von Gustav Graber. 
Strassburg, 1888. 1, 503, 215. 

“Grundriss, 1, 512, 3 26. 5Grundriss, 1, 514, 3 29. 
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bilden die Worter, in denen E im Hiat steht: dies wurde zuerst 
zu ie und verengte sich dann unter dem Einfluss des Hiats zu 
i: dio —*dieo DEUS, arch. rio REUM, arch. cria CREAT, mio, 
mia, mie MEUS, to *EO. Gelehrt oder halbgelehrt sind dagegen : 
dea, dei, reo, crea, In miei MEI behauptete sich & E unter 
dem Einfluss des Schlussvokals.”—Finally Caix remarks :' 
“Tutto questo c’induce a concludere che nella prima lingua 
poetica le forme con e dovettero essere di gran lunga le pit 
frequenti.—Ma nel Toscano fin dai pid antichi documenti non 
s’ineontrano che forme con 7. Dante serisse Deo solo in rima 

il Petrarea raramente meo.—Da notare & solo quanto a REUS 
che rio & del verso, e veo della prosa 

These quotations include many words which will come up 
for discussion in the present division of this monograph ; their 


occurrence, as well as other forms to be considered, is repre- 


sented as follows in the texts consulted : 
i0,— A202 B133, C rule? D5, E20, F rule, G1, H4, 111, 
J110, K161, L4, N ogee P rule, Q rule, R1, S16; rule 
in T, U. V, W, X, Y, Z, ‘dl 
\ 


iB, EK, FF, GG, HH, 

KK, MM, NN, pe dig Barons RR, 8S. 

eo.—A57, B26, E75, be 14, O4, S81, X1. 

mio—A13, B59, ¢ a 26. I ale G1, 12, J15, K46, 
L4, N rule, O5; rule in P, Q, S(7), T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, 

BB, CC, DD(19), EE, FF, GG, HH, JJ, KK, LE, 

MM, NN, OO, re) RR, SS, TT(8). 

meo,— A38, B32, E76, L2, CCl, X1. 

mia,—B1 26, C ‘ie, E48, F rule, 13, J11, K21, O rule, P 
rule, Q rule, R1, S81, T1; rule in U,V, X, Z, AA, BB(32), 
DD(13), EE, FF, GG, HH, KK, MM, PP, TT. 
mea,—E1, pe. 


1 


Orie della Linqua Poetica Italiana. Firenze, 1880 14 


?The numeral following a capital letter represents the number of 
a form occurs in the given author 


‘Rule’ indicates that a given form is found to the exclusion of variants 


of the same. 
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mie,—B5, G1, J2, K3, M2, R1, T12, U2, V144, X rule, 
Y2, Z7, AA16, BB1, CC5, DD1, EE25, FF13, GG34, JJ24, 
LL8, MM189, SS20, TT3. 

dio,—A1, B20, C rule, D2, E2, F rule, G1, H14, 19, J42, 
K153, L4, M30, N rule, P31, Q rule, R2, $2; rule in T, U, 
V,W, X(10), Y, Z, AA, BB, DD(4), EE, FF, HH, JJ, KK 
(51), LL, MM, NN(135), PP, SS. 

deo,—A12, B10, E4, L11, P1,' X1. 

dia (= fem. of dio),—X1,? FF 1. 

dee (= fem. plu. of dio),—P2,‘ V4,° Y rule, LL2. 

rio,—B3, E1, F rule, K2, N rule, P2,81, V2, X14, Z rule, 
AA rule, BB2, CC1, FF2, GG7, HH rule, JJ5, KK10, MM 
rule, NN44, PP rule, SS5, TT2. 

reo,—A2, B12, N1, P7, V8, X14, FF6, GG6, 114, JJ1, 
NN4, SS4. 

ria,—B4, F rule, H1, K2, N rule, P5, S81, V1, X3, AA 
rule, BB1, FF1, GG3, HH rule, JJ3, KK11, MM rule, 
NN37, PP rule, SS4, TT1. 

rea,—E1, N2, P1, V13, X9, BB2, CC1, FF2, GG5, ILI, 
KK1, NN26, SS13. 

rie-—F rule, H1, K1, N3, NN3. 

ree,—M1, N2, P1, NN4. 

fio, —B5, E1, O1, X1. 

feo —B1,° H1. 

pio,—O, T, V, SS. 

pia,—V. 


mei,—All examples of this have been given above (cf. 
Table, p. 156). 

miei,— A2, B4, C rule, F rule, J4, K4, L383, M9, N22, O10, 
Rl, S1, V211, X rule, Y8, Z8, AA44, BB7, CC11, DDI, 


' Purg. xvi, 35: reo: feo. *fo. hiij: profecia: maria. 

3p. 184: Singular mia madonna ed alma dia. These are the only exam- 
ples found of dia; in all other cases the Latin dea is preserved. 

*Purg. xxxu, 3; Par. xxvu, 41. 

> Ameto, pp. 11, 65, 86. Sp. 121: reo: feo. 
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EE20, FF15, GG28, HH rule, JJ70, KK35, LL8, MM54, 
NN44, PP rule, SS28, TT5. 

dei,—L4, P4, X11, Y6, BB1, LL6, NN10, SS rule. 

dii,—K2, P1,' T71, V124,? X2, Y1, BB5, EE1, OO. 

rei,—B3, 14, K2, L1, M1, T1, V rule, X6, FF 4, TT1. 

riei,—F9. 

rti,—P15 

lei,—B1, Cl, F rule, L1, O rule, T, X rule. 

kei,—G1, J1° K2, Li,° Ni,’ TT43 

sei (= ks),—Cl, P, Fl, V rule, X, Y rule; Z1, II rule, 
LL3, SS rule, FF 1. 

siet (= sei, ES),—J1.° 

piedi (= pEpDEs),—H, 14, U rule, X. 

piei7,—H2, J2, K3, X3, TT rule. 

pei,— Xl. 

dei (= DEBES),—C5, F112, M1, N2, Ol, P, T3, V rule, 
X3, Z rule, GG4,” LL1, SS4. 

diet (= dei, DEBES),—K6."' 


se’ (= sei, ES),—F20, N1,” O1, P, S1, Z11, BB1, CC1, 
FFI, GG, LL, TT1. 

see (= sei), —N3.% 

sie (= sei),—F8," P2," V1," TT2.” 


' Also pii (plu. of pio): Purg. xx1, 24; Par. 1x, 26. 

2 dei occurs also in V. 3Inf. xxil, 22: desii: rii: parti 

*p. 35. Sp. 41. §p. 198. ™p 3 

* pp. 56, 59, 80 (liei: miei), 109. In this author occur also, p. 76, costrer 
piei; p. 78, costiei: miei; p. 82, colier. 

* Cf. Crestomazia, p. 161, line 10. Same line, atier. 

' Here also debi; cf. fo. b 3. 

"First example is on p. 28. Occurrences of giudei, set (sex), bei (beri) 
have been noted, but they do not occur in any of the texts examined, under 
diphthongized forms. 

8p. 267. '3 pp. 69, 215. 

4 First ex. p. 5. 'S Purg. xxv, 11. 

6 Decum. fo. Bb: tu sie il ben venuto 


7p, 86: tu sie la ben trovata; p. 87: sa’ che tu sie si crudel. 
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ist pers. Subj. Pres.),—TT1,' P1.? 

2nd pers. Subj. Pres.),—P3,° V5,* 112,° TT4.° 
3rd pers. Subj. Pres.),—P1,’ V3." 

sis),—P1. 

sei, ES), — V2," Z1." 


dia (== 3d. pers. Subj. Pres. of dare),—C rule, F1, H1, J7, 
K1, NI, Rl, T rule, DD3, KK6, TTI. 

dea ( 3d. pers. Subj. Pres. of dare )— B3, D1, M3,” N2. 
P32.“ V6." 

diz ( 2nd. pers. Subj. Pres. of dare),—V1."" 

die (= 3d. pers. Subj. Pres. of dare)—DD1." 


p. 55: d’onorar un tal giorno non se ingrato. 

* Purg. xx, 14: prima che (10) s/e morto. 

3Purg. xvi, 5: Guarda, che da me fu non sie mozzo; Par. xv, 16: ben 
detto sie tu; Par. XXIX, 22: sie (tu) certo. 

* Decam. fo. C (twice); fo. Lb; fo. Miij; fo. Y. 

fo. ez: fa (tu che non sie polaco ne tedesco: fo. tq &: Fiolo mio, si 
vago du dire cosa ecc, 

*p. 58: che tu non su veduto; p. 78: che tu sie nostra; vogliam che 
siv la nostra dama; p. 86: che fu sie benedetta. 

?Purg. xxx, 56: Perché sie colpa. Sve is the reading of three of the 
Mss., sia that of one. 

* Decam. fos. Cij; Cbj 6; Xiij. 

*Purg. xx, 4; one Ms. here reads: maladetta su ‘uv, the three others 

Decam. to, Obj 2: quanto tu sii da me amata; Amefo, p. 78: tu sola si 
donna di me. 

‘tm sii la ben tornata. Cf. here // Vorto e ii Diritto del non si Pud, da 
riudicio sopra molte regole della lingua Italiana. Esaminato da Ferrante Lon 
gobardi. Roma, 1655, p. 77: Tu se e tu sia si dice ugualmente bene m 
tempi che cotal terminatione ricevono. FE simile delle altre maniere de 
verbi che '] sofirono; avegna che aleuni scrittori e infra gli altri il Boecaccio 
habbiano piu volentieri finiti cosi fatti tempi delle seconde persone in 
che in «a. 

pp. 25, 39. 3 pp. 00, 457. 

‘Inf. xxx, 42: Innanzi ch’ Atropos mossa le dea; Purg. xx1, 5: Dio 
vi dea pace. 

Decam. fo. Jbj 8,9: Die gli dea il buon anno; Dio mi dea la gratia sua 
fo. Hjv: se Dio ti dea buona ventura, ete. 

6 Amelo, p. 50: innanzi che tu dit materia di turbamento. 


'7 Dio ti die grazia. 
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deano (= 3d. pers. Plu. Subj. Pres. of dare),—V1.' 

stia (= 3d. pers. Pres. Subj. of stavre),—B1, 1, K1, Ri, Tl. 

stea (= 3d. pers. Pres. Subj. of stare ).—B2, M2,? P57 V10,° 
KK1.° 


stir ( Ind. pers. Subj. Pres. of stare) —BB1.° 


1 


steano (= 3rd. pers. Plu. Subj. Pres. of sfare)—V1.' 


deve,—C2, 81, T4, SS3. 

dee (= deve),—B2, C7, D9, E2, F6, H3, 116, M3, N30, 
P, R4, 87, T1, V rule, X1, AA2, FFI, GG4, KK6, LLS,. 
SS5. 

de (= deve),—B7, C5, D1, F68, H6, N1, P, S86, T5, U rule, 
X1, Z8. 

de (= dei, DEBES),—F 28, Z1.° 

di (= deve),—N? 

die (= deve),—G rule," J7, K12," N3," S82, T9, EE1.% 


' Decam. fo. Dbj Zz 

?pp. 10, 13: non piaccia che l'anima sfea in prigione. 

Inf. xxx, 41: Come il mio corpo stead; Purg. 1x, 48, Quando a cantar 
con organi si sea ; Purg. xvul, 28: Se i pie si stanno, non stea tuo sermone ; 
Par. 11, 33: Fa che * ti stea un lume; Par. xxx, 15: E spera gia ridir 
com’ ello stea. 

* Ame to, p- 39: che seguer i suoil pi weer, CONV ie n che xf¢ 

\ tal dover con l’animo suggetto, 


(‘he quel che se non vuole, altrui non d: 


ibid. p. 43: voi dovete imaginare come egli stea.  thid. p. 61 


Et di quel caldo tal frutto si crea 
Che se ne acquista il conoscere iddio 


Et come vada, & venga, & dove stea 


thid. p. 77: sia adunque * et dea al vero effetto. Decam. fo. Hbj 4: luna 
qui si sfea dentro; also fos. Pbj 2, Qbj, Xiij, Yb, Aaiij, Aabj 9 

§xxIx, 26. Sp. 8: non vo’ che tu 

7Decam. fo. Xiij. *p. 61, 

*p. 24: vostra fine non d? essare There is a note to this as follows 
Intendi, d?’ per die, o dee,o de’. Come qui presso ed altrove e’ essare. 

) deve, dee and de’ do not occur in this text. 

"First example, p. 36. 

2p, 12: si die pensare; p. 34: gli porti’l censo che gli die dare; p. 37 
uomo die morire. che die venire. 
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die (= dei),—K4.' 

dea (= deva),—S1, FF 2. 

dia (= deva),—S4.° 

dia (= dei),—T1.* 

dei (= deve),—F7.* 

deono (= devono),—D1, H4, J3, N1, V rule, Z2. 
diano (= devono),—L1.° 

dieno (= devono),—P1.’ 


dia (= p1Es),—DD2.° 
Die (= Dio, Devs),—DD1,’ TT1." 


leone,—I, M1, N3, O1, P5, T8, X, Y, BB rule, GG22, 
SS3, LL5. 

lione, N15, P1, T1, CC1, GG51. 

leoni,—M1, N1, T3, GG2, SS1. 

lioni,—N13, GG5. 

leale,—A1, B1, El, M rule, N49, S rule, FF rule. 


‘An evident contraction of die:. 

*p. 100: dea: Citerea; p. 120: come dea far chi vuol prender dottrina. 

* The variants of different Mss. of the canzoni of this author read alter- 
nately dee, die, dia and dea. The two latter are equivalent to deve in mean- 
ing, but the -a shows that they must be substitutions of Subjunctive for 
Indicative. 

*priego che tu mandi colui che tu dia mandare. 

*p. 9: parolle non dei usare chi, ete. p. 12: ti dei muovere; p. 66: s’ella 
si fae si come non dei; p. 66: (egli) non dei curare.—Aside from any pho- 
netic reason that may be assigned for this form, a reasonable explanation 
may be found in the indiscriminate use of dei for both second and third 
person singular. On the same page occurs a direct admonition: “tu non 
dei, ecc.,”’ and immediately afterward follows an indefinite statement: “ egli 
non dei, ecc.”’ 

®p. 200: le gioie che d’amore diano venire. 

7 Purg. xu, 7: Esser dien sempre li tuoi raggi duci—lIn various texts 
occur the forms beo (bevo), creo (credo), veo (veggio). In N are many examples 
of bee, bea (cf. pp. 158, 471) which are always printed with the circumflex 
accent, bée, béu, as is also dée. 

*p. 5: dia: mia; p. 31: dia: partia; die also occurs in a few cases. 

*p. 15: Die ti mantenga. 

pb. 72: che Die gli dia. 
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liale,—L1, N26. 

lealiim—N14. 

liali— N10. 

leanza,—B1, Cl, El, N4. 

lianza,—N6. 

reale-—rule in H, 1, N(3), T, BB, FF, SS. 

reame,—C1, H rule, J10, M4, N1, rule in T, V, X, Z. 

torneamento,—N35, P1. 

torniamento,—N 22, P1. 

neuno,—F rule, 17, J27, K9, L2, M3, N14, V1, Z13. 

niuno,—C1, H28, 127, M18, N100, T16, V4, Z1, EE, II 
rule. 

neuna,—I rule, 14, J13, K7, L4, N32, Z3. 

niuna,—H8, 124, M8, N102, F5, EE rule.’ 

neente,—C1, K3, M15, S3, Z15. 4 

niente,—C, H3, 18, K5, S10, rule inV, X(2), Y, Z(20), FF, 
II, LL(1). 


The examples given above (pp. 173-179) will now be used 
in the consideration of three questions which arise in a study 
of hiatus E: 

Does hiatus prevent the development of i>e? 

Does hiatus close E, thus making it 7? 

Does hiatus prevent the development of E> ie? 


Does hiatus prevent the development of 1>e? 


Where i is found alike in a Latin and Italian word, has it 
been preserved in the latter directly from its Latin form, or 
has it first developed into e (as it does in positions other than 
hiatus) and then been raised again toi? In a treatment of 
this question, the following words must be considered : brio, 
dia and die, pio, pria, quia, sia, stria, via. 


! The proportional use in the Bandi Lucchesi del sec. X7V. Bologna, 1363, 
is: neuno, 42, neuna, 118. 


niuno, 9, niuna, 3. 
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brio (< EBRIO,—ARE),' 


This word does not occur as breo. 


dia and die (—= DIEM). 

That this word passed through an e- stage (*de, *dea) is 
hardly probable ; a comparison with other Romance languages 
indicates that it did not thus develope ina part of the field, at 
least ; for it is found preserved in Sardinian (die), Provencal 
(dis, dia), Old French (die) and Spanish (dia). 


pio | plus). 


Corresponding to this is pio, Span., piu-s Prov., and no pre- 


ceding ¢- stage is to be supposed for either of these languages. 


pria PRIA). 
This word exists only in Italian, and no preceding *pre 


has been noted for it. 


quia (= QuIA), 
It is hardly to be questioned that quia is a preservation of 
the Latin form. 


sia (= st and sir). 

In this set of Tuscan texts examined by me, no form sea 
oecurs. It is remarkable that authors who use dia and dea 
(dare), stia and stea (stare)? should seem to recognize sia as 
the only form for this verb; the fact that dea and stea are 
found in the earliest texts and as late as Bojardo, while sea 
does not so occur, seems to indicate that, for the Tuscan, sea 
never existed. The parallelism does not appear between the 
Tuscan and northern dialects, such as will be noted in the case 
of hiatus 6.2 The latter developed 9 in both of the territories 
just indicated but ¢ out of hiatus I is found only in the North.‘ 


MAseoli, Archiv. Glot. Ital., 1, 455. 2 Cf. p. 176. 3Cf. p. 201. 

‘Examples of sea may be found in the Crestomazia: pp. 86, 1. 44; 102, | 
20; 105, 1. 147; 112, 1. 118; 1138, 1. 1384; 135, 1. 15; 137, 1. 28; 141, 1. 87; 
145, l. 14, 20; 146, lL. 41, 48, 55; 147, 1. 65, 66.—A statement as to the dis- 
like of the Tusean for the e-forms is found in Amp/iatione della lingua volgare 
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This word should not be included in the examples given by 
Mevyer-Liibke,' for from his rule we are to understand that 
all words mentioned there passed through an e-stage. The 
explanation of the word as given in § 448 contradicts this sup- 
position, however, and seems to imply that the £ is supposed 
to have remained: ‘ Der Konjunktiv sia erklirt sich aus 


ilterem sim durch Anfiigune des Konjunktiv -c.” 
stria (— sTRIA). 

The 1 is kept here also in Fr. strie, Span. esfria, 
via | VIAM). 


Via and sia are parallel in their development. Fr. vove, 


soit leave no room for doubt that for this language there was 


a preceding VEA, SEAT (later veie, seit > vote, soit). But tor 
the Tuscan no vea is found. 

These examples show that in Tuscan no e-stage is to be 
supposed for words which have lived on with primary hiatus f. 

lo this list must be added words that have originally Latin 
i, which is retained in both primary and secondary hiatus: 20 
(*rHIUM), stio (AESTIVUM), vie (VIVE), rio (poetic form of rivo 

RIVUM). 

Also to be added are sio (botanical ), ghio (maritime), frie, 
dia (‘divine,’ Par xiv, 11; xxi, 36; XXVI, 3), spio and fio. 
The germanic /éhu gave in Italian fio and feudo, and the e in 
the example of feo (cited above, p. 174) was probably introduced 
from analogy to feudo. 

Thus, the answer to our first question (Does hiatus prevent 
the development of 1>e?) must be given in the affirmative ; 


by M. Vitale Papazzoni. Venetia, 1587, p. 5: ‘‘ ea per dia dal Verbo 
usano aleuni moderni contra '| commun’ uso degli altri, & non so perche. 
Né io per me lascierei il mio & degli altri solito diu, salvo se non volessi 
parer piu tosto Napolitano che Toscano o Lombardo ragionevole.” 
It. Gr. 7 96 Rule quoted above, p. 172. 
2 ef. Scheler, Dictionnaire d Etymoloqie Francaise. 3me Ed. Paris et Brux 


elles, 1888. p. 476. 
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the Tuscan treats alike I and ¥ in hiatus, since it preserves 
both of them.! 


3. Does hiatus close £, thus making it i? 


This question has been considered by d’Ovidio,? and his 
conclusion is (p. 37): “ Nessun certo esempio, adunque, ci 
vecorre di e da E lat , o di e romanza qualunque, che si chiuda 
in? per l’iato.” A difficulty arises here because of the lack of 
examples of original Latin hiatus £, the rule being, as given 
by Seelmann :* “ Kiirzung von voealen konnte erfolgen, wenn 
denselben direct andere folgten.”’ There is one case, however, 
of e in secondary hiatus before e, with the result that it was 
raised toi; this e (afterward 7) was also long, and hence could 
not have been diphthongized (> ie) and reduced later to i. 
This example is die (= dee = deve, cf. p. 177). It is treated 
by d’Ovidio, but the only example of its occurrence which he 
found was that from “un antico testo forse fiorentino.” Caix ‘ 
mentions “die, dia-no accanto a dea, forma del conjiuntivo che 
in Guittone vale anche per l’indicativo,” and again (p. 220) 
“in Barberino tanto dea, quanto dia e dieno occorrono pit 
volte.” The examples gathered from our texts show a more 
extended use of the forms than these quotations would indi- 
cate. For die there can be but one explanation ; its Latin 
original was DEBET and hence the tonic E never diphthong- 
ized ; the immediate predecessor of the present form was dee, 
and the hiatus position of ¢ is the only cause which suggests 
itself for the raising of this e to i—Similarly in the plural, 


” 


'None of the words thus far treated are covered by Meyer-Liibke’s rule 
(Jt. Gr. 4 96) since the beginning of the rule—“Im Hiatus steht fiir e”- 
implies that all words mentioned under it were either originally E or e < 1; 
in either case, he supposed an e-stage to have preceded any later change. 
The rule would even seem to imply that the i in *rH1um developed *zeo, 
then zio, as this example is found among those given under the rubric. 

* Arch. Glot. It. 1x, 35-37. 

3 Die Aussprache de: Latein. Heilbronn, 1885, p. 79. 

* Origini, p. 219, % 215. 
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apart from the variants of the ending -ono; as, -ano or -eno,! 
the change of e>i is due to hiatus position.? The form di’ 
(= dee) as found in N in the construction di’éssare might seem 
to have developed in pretonic position (in which position every 
< MENSU RAM, sictiro < SECURUM), and if 


die is understood to have thus developed, hiatus would not 
enter here into consideration. But the tendency for pretonic 


E >7;° as, misira 


E to become i was a popular one, and if the e in dee had thus 
become 7, the resultant form that would have been used most 
frequently and been preserved, would be die, not dee, just as 
we have misura, sicuro and many similar words with 7, not e. 
The fact that dee has always been the more common form 
indicates, therefore, that die is not a development due to pre- 
tonic position, but that the word developed independently, 
the first e becoming ¢ because of its hiatus position. 

Dea, stea (< dare, stare) may have developed later into dia, 
stia through the closure of e >i in hiatus, but these words 
cannot be adduced as reliable examples of such a change, since 


it is probable that they became dia, stia, by analogy to sia ;* 


reciprocal influences of DARE, STARE and ESSERE forms con- 
stantly occur in the Romance languages. 


a. Further proof of « iin hiatus: conditionals in -ria. 


We must here consider conditionals in -ria instead of -rei,° 
the former being < the Infinitive with Imperfect of avere; the 
latter (-rei) offers nothing for consideration in connection with 
the present topic (of e being raised to i by hiatus). The sue- 
cessive stages of development of this -ria formation may be 


' And in F -deuno is found. 

* /Neno is not to be supposed as analogical to forms like steno or condi- 
tionals like sarieno, for in these cases the preceding stage was siano, sariano; 
the point to be noted in dieno is not the ending -eno but the fact that e>i 
before this ending, however the latter may have originated. (Cf. Grundriss, 
1, 540, 2 94: Ist ea ia von einem konsonanten gefolgt, so ensteht daraur ie 
also avia, avieno, ete.”’) 

Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr. 7 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr., 7 


9 


123. 
461. 5 [hid., 44 403, 404. 
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traced in our texts. First, in IL, we find the Imperfect alon: 
used for the Conditional (p. 203): “ chesso dicea quelli ke 
fugera delabatallia non fugera dalicani, ke le sue carne facia 
alimastini magiare ;”—(p. 208): “el medico di Pirro venn 
a Fabritio celatamente e disseli ke selli livolea dare cotanto 
avere chelli ucidea Pirro.” The next step was -rea, which is 
found represented in the same text (LL) in forms such as mecte- 
rea (p. 200), piacciere a (p. 202), averea (p. 211), sirea (p. 212). 
The last stage was -ria. This form is found as follows: 
All, B77, C44, E29, K2, L9, N42, O12, P69, S24, 115, V74, 
X7, Y8, 724, BB7, CC2, DD4, EE1, FF1, GG34, 116, LL, 
S821, TTS. Is this an example of hiatus e (-rea) raised to : 
(-ria)? If we accept the testimony of Castelvetro we must 
answer in the negative. In his work cited (p. 170) p. 190 he 
is discussing a number of words which, aceording to Bembo, 
Petrarch took from the Provengal, among them havia, solic, 
eredia ; of these he observes: ‘* Niuno nega, che non sia uso 
della Provenza il dire havia, solia, eredia, ma cio non basta a 
provar lo ’ntendimento del Bembo. | Adunque bisognerebbe 
che egli potesse negare con verita, che fosse 0 fosse stato uso 
d’una buona parte d’Italia mai, & spetialmente della patria 
mia, nella quale non solo si dice havia, solia, credia, ma anchora 
haviva, soliva, crediva, donde e non di Provenza hanno prese 
& il Petrarca & Dante & gli altri poeti Italiani.” If the Im- 
perfect was in this form—ia (-iva)—at the time of its junction 
with the Infinitive to form the Conditional, there would be no 
further explanation necessary for the -ria.?_ But an observance 
of imperfects occurring in our texts shows that forms in -ia 
were exceptional ; if the latter had been the prevalent form 


(instead of -ea) his explanation would have been accepted and 


uumerous subsequent discussions avoided. Nor is it to be sup- 


'The numerals to the right of author mentioned refer, as usual, to the 
number of times this form occurs in the given author. 

*And Castelvetro in his Conditional gives Infinitive with -1BAM, ete. (Cf 
Modern Language Notes, yt, 243: “ Lebrija and the Romance Future Tense ” 
(A. M. E 
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posed that avea, ete., when joined to the Infinitive, became 
avia, ete., by analogy to Impertects of the fourth Conjugation 
(in -ia), for the number of verbs in the latter is too small, as 
compared with those in the other conjugations, to have exer- 
cised such an influence. D’Ovidio sugvests! that arced being 
a “voce servile”? when joined to the Infinitive might have 
undergone an alteration (> (av)ia) which it did not sutfer when 
used alone; in this connection it is to be remarked that the 
majority of words found under this form of the conditional 
(-ria) in our texts are words frequently used ; such as, saria, 
potria, avria, vorria, dovria, anderia, furia, verria, ete., whieh 
would support his suggestion ; for, naturally, words most fre- 
quently used are the first to be affected by phonetic changes, 
and the change from -rea to -ria may have begun with these 
vocables. If we admit that the change thus took place, the 
cause of the variation is still a question; and until a better 
reason is offered the phenomenon may well be attributed to 
the raising of e to 7 by hiatus. Why then did nof the e in the 
syncopated imperfects, such as avea, dovea, facea, vedea, ete., 
also become i? The following is offered as a possibl explara- 
tion (which, as far as I know, has not hitherto been suggested) 
for this anomaly, and also helps to establish the probability of 
the raising of e to 7 in the Conditional: in searching for like 
developments where « i, our attention Is attracted to a cer- 
tain set of words, now definitely fixed in form, which represent 
the lost stage of growth preceding the final development. These 
words had originally e + Vowel, but they now have ‘+ Vowel, 
and for this reason their development may be compared with 
that of the Conditional (-rea > -ria): lione (LEONEM), niuno 
(NEC + UNUM), niente (NEC +-*ENTEM), and similar. Here 
the regular products are represented by neienfe (B13, El, 
KI 1). beiendo (N ), be iamo { | l Ny le iale, { R a Tarp ia ( P), Such 
variants [that is, those with an i between e and o (w)| do not 


oceur for Jicne, niuno. Does this not show a difference 


‘Arch. Glot. It., 1x, 35 
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between the quality of the e (7) before o and wu and that of 
the e before a and e, or that there was an uncertainty in the 
latter case (evidenced by the writing e?) which was not felt 
in the former? If so, is not the following suggestion as to 
these words justifiable? Before o and u (leone, neuno) e passes 
directly to i, all traces of the intervening consonant (¢) in the 
latter word being lost; before @ and e uncertainty prevail= 
as to the pronunciation before the adoption of the i; this un- 
certainty is represented by the writing of both vowels, e7 (neiente, 
leiale, beiamo). Now where the intervening consonant definitely 
drops, the e brought before e, a, developes into i (niente, liale) ; 
where it sometimes disappears (beamo), again does not (bevamo), 
the consciousness of use of the consonant prevents the develop- 
ment of ¢ > iin the cases where it is dropped [hence we have 
beo (bevo), creo (credo), veo (veggio), ete.|.—Now, if we apply 
this to the development of the Imperfect (avera) and the Con- 
ditional (avria), the v of the former is never forgotten, and a 
collection of comparative uses of -eva and -ea terminations in 
our texts shows the two side by side, no author employing the 
-ea to the exclusion of the -eva form. It was not to be expected 
that e in the latter (-eva) should develope i, the only ease in 


which it might be expected to do so being when the v drops ; 
but the v does not drop leaving -ea as the only form, so that 
even when -ea is used, the consciousness of the -eva is never 
absent from the mind of the speaker and prevents the develop- 
ment of -ea > -ia otherwise to be expected, since the speech- 
consciousness with reference to -ea was exactly the same as that 


of-eva. It is therefore no argument against this theory (namely, 
hiatus raises ¢ > 7) that avea, dovea, ete., do not develop avia, 
dovia, ete. But if this r was present to prevent said change 
(-ea > -ia) in the Imperfect when used alone, the condition was 
altered when the same Imperfect, avea, was joined to the In- 
finitive to form the Conditional. No Tuscan text shows the 
form dovreva. A few dialects may show such forms,' but they 


' Of. Grundriss, 1, 544, 2103: “ Dialekte bewahren 1 Sg. noch rein: brese 


bol. portareve.” 
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were at no time the rule, nor was it natural that they should 
be, for such a form was cumbersome and liable to reduction. 
It is not claimed, however, that such Conditionals (in -ria) 
originated in the Tuscan; whatever may be their source, the 
fact still remains that they are found in Tuscan only as -rea 
and -ria ; whenever they were introduced they were subject to 
phonetic tendencies already existing in Tuscan, and the pho- 
netic trend that may explain -rea > -ria is the raising of hiatus 
eto 7; no traces of the (once) intervening ¢ are preserved ; our 
consciousness of its presence, if it existed, has been lost.—As 
a résumé we have: Conditionals in -ria are examples of the 
raising of hiatus e (-rea) to ¢ (-ria); the difference between its 
development (> ia) and that of similar forms with an original 
intervening  (-eva, -ero, ete.) being, that in the Conditional the 
v was dropped early and definitely, in the other cases it has 
been preserved up to the present time. Even when it was 
dropped, the consciousness of its presence in the form allied to 
it (with v) prevented the usual hiatus development of ¢ > i. 
The fact, therefore, that in our texts words which, for the most 
part, have preserved their r do sometimes (after the fall of the 
v) develope e > i is a strong proof of the phonetic tendency 


just noted ; such words are die (= dee = deve) and impertects 
like credia, avia (A), volia (J), paria (Purg. U1, 18), solia (S), 


tenia, rompia, paria (T), tenia, sapia(X), prendia, rendia, volia, 
avia (DD), avia, facia, credia, riprendia (FF), facia, dicia, avia 
(GG), ete.; in these instances, in spite of the corresponding 
forms aveva, credeva, ete., avea, credea, etc., show the tendency 
to raise the e >i in hiatus and develope avia, credia, ete. 

Our second question (Does hiatus cause e to become 7) is, 
then, answered in the affirmative, except for the cases to be 
considered in our next question. 


Does hiatus prevent the development of E> ie? 


There is no doubt as to this development of E when found 
before i: miei, riei, liei, costiei, siei (ES), dici (DEBES). The 
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last example (die/) which is < dei (from DEBES), with an origi- 
nal long F, seems to indicate that all e’s when brought betor: 
i could be treated as open and diphthongize. [n the next 
following section of this essay the same phenomenon will bé 
met with in respect to hiatus 0 < 0, which diphthongizes befor 

(not - nuor, sol suot): it appears, therefore, that for the 
Italian no exception to hiatus rules need be made for these 
words, but examples show that in this language 0 and e¢ are 


treated as o and e when before 7.'. Here, then, the Italian 


offers a divergence from the general rule for such vowels : 


“Des voyelles qui ne furent en contact qu’ a la suite de loi- 
phonétiques propres au latin vulgaire conservérent la nuance 
en rapport avec leur ancienne quantité ; ainsi on eut tus de— 
ivus, star de sir, BO de BGO,’ *—the divergence being that 
when an i directly follows o or ¢ these vowels may becom: 


open, though they were originally long. 


Does MEUS mieo 2 


, 


Is e before «a, e, 0, diphthongized as is the case before 77 
The Tuscan texts show no certain example of such pro- 
cedure. D’Ovidio (1. ¢.) supposes diphthongization in these 
cases, and remarks that io, mio, dio, ete.. are reductions 
from *ieo, *mieo, *dieo, ete. As a confirmation of this 
supposition he finds several parallel cases; namely, pria 

*priea # plera “3 pietra ; arria <i Farriea fi arrieri , hu 

huoe BOVEM. The first two examples are not taken 
from Tusean texts, and it is to be questioned whether the 
last one is not analogical. In treating mio, bue, as reductions 
of *mieo,*buoe, it must be asked why the plural miei, buoi re- 
tained its full form and was not reduced to mii, bui; and if 
these two, mii, bui (which do oceur), are such reductions, why 
was the full form also retained for the plural and only the re- 


Langues Romanes, par W. Mever-Liibke. Paris, 1890 
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duced form for the singular? No explanation for this fact has 
been offered, as far as I am aware, and no parallel phenomenon 
exists in the language. If *mieo,*buoe ever existed, the plurals 
miei, buoi would certainly have a tendency to keep them on 
account of similarity in form, just as mii, dii, rii, etc., are formed 
according to mio, dio, rio, etc. This crossing of forms is a 
strong principle in the language and has its weight in a dis- 
cussion of the present question (of the existence of a *mieo) ; 
for example, in the present tense of essere, we find siete built 
up according to sie’; siemo, according to siefe ;' in the nouns, 
we find the plural womi formed on womo, and the singular 
uomine on uomini.2 On this principle, then, of crossing or 
assimilation of singular and plural forms one expects mii formed 
on mio and such a form is found. On the other hand, one 
expects also *mico formed on miei. But the fact that no such 
form (*mieo), if it ever existed, remained, although it had this 
principle of form association (similarity to mie?) to preserve it, 
is strong evidence of the non-existence of *mieo at any period 
of the Tuscan. 


5. Do the texts examined contain sufficient material for 
explanations of all forms studied without 


recourse to constructive forms ? 


If the statement of the non-existence of a given form be 


characterized as untenable since the texts examined begin only 
with the middle of the thirteenth century leaving unrepre- 


sented the products of the language of the several preceding 
centuries when the language was in its formative state, it may 
be urged in reply: I believe it is better to accept the expla- 
nation of a given phenomenon with what proof for it may be 
found in existing products, than to cast about for uncertain 
explanations based on uncertain (constructive) forms. Besides, 
it is claimed in this essay that the language of the texts exam- 


'Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr., 3 447. *Thid., 2 339. 
4 
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ined contains sufficient material for the explanation of all the 
forms studied ; if this material agrees with that which proba- 
bly existed in the postulated language of the three or four 
centuries preceding these texts, so much the better; if not, it 
must be accepted as our norm until more is known regarding 
the possible developments of said postulated speech. It is a 
fact that where a number of varying forms of one and the 
same word has been found, it has been possible, for the most 
part, to establish a logical connection between these different 
forms, to discover which was the oldest, which the intermediate 
growth that preceded the final resultant form now found in the 
modern language. Thus, for the Conditional we have area 
-avrea -avria, for the explanation of which (avria) there is no 
need of an intermediate borrowed form; in the next section 
I shall show that the texts indicate like conclusions for the 
second possessive pronoun, TUI -foi -tuoi, where the last form 
is the outgrowth of the first two ; similarly, in products where 
only two stages are represented it is reasonable to explain for 
the most part the second as the outgrowth of the first. 
Applying these remarks to the case in hand, we find eo, io ; 
meo, mio ; deo, dio; reo, rio—mea, mia ; mee, mie, ete., with no 
probable intermediate stage! to indicate that they ever existed 
as diphthongized forms in the Tuscan. Under our second 


question it was shown to be probable that hiatus can raise e 


i; we find here forms with e, again with 7, and the conclusion 
naturally follows that these words also are illustrations of the 
principle of hiatus e > 7; thus understood, there is no necessity 


'The form mie’ has been noted as occurring in the Tavola Ritonda in the 
expression per mie’ f2, where it was supposed to be equivalent to an old *miea. 
It isa curious fact that the same locution occurs several times in Cellini. 
Now it is not to be supposed that the latter had any idea of an old *miea 
when he used mie’, for two hundred and fifty years had elapsed since the 
writing of the Zuvola and the form had disappeared in the meantime. But 
there isa fact that may account for its use by both, without supposing it 
equivalent to *miea; that is, both were French imitations. Cellini often 
uses French expressions; why these authors supposed this mie’ (= mia) to be 
the Italian equivalent of the French possessive, however, is not apparent. 
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for supposing an intermediate *mieo, or any similar constructive 
form. It was stated above that the Tuscan dislikes such a form 
as *mieo (cf. p. 189). If the pronoun is supposed to have ex- 
isted under this form, it constitutes an exception to the develop- 
ment to be expected, for the E in MEUM in Vulg. Lat. is long.’ 
But if mio is taken as from meo, it agrees with the development 
of dee (DEBET) > die, described above, and no exception need 
be made for it, nor for the similar dio, rio, ete. 

The answer to the third question (Does hiatus prevent the 


development of e > ie) is representad in résumé by the follow- 
ing statement: When the e is before 7 it diphthongizes even 
if from an original E; but before a, ¢, 0, the treatment is the 


same as that noted under 3 (p. 182), that is « i 


6. Conclusions. 


1. Latin T and f vecurring in Tuscan in hiatus position are 
both retained ; no example where the latter (i) has given ¢ has 
been found in hiatus: *THruM > zio; PIUM > pio. 

2. e and e in Tuscan, before i give the same result, -ie, the 
e being treated as e in hiatus before this vowel (i); both are 
diphthongized : DEBES > dei > diei; Mix > miei. 

3. e before the other vowels (a, e, 0) is close and hence 
never diphthongizes, but is raised to i in hiatus: dee > die; 


i, 


meo > mio. 

It was my original intention to give here all words in the 
language in which hiatus e or / occurs, in positions other than 
those considered above. Such has been done for hiatus o and 
u (ef. p. 205); but the number of these words amounts to nearly 
four thousand, and lack of space does not permit their being 
printed here. My plan was to arrange them according to the 
system followed for hiatus u and o (p. 205): those with i cor- 
responding to the latter in u, those with e corresponding to 


'Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. Langues Rom., 1, 7 276: “le singulier MEUS se 
régle sur le pluriel MEI.” 
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the latter ino. As u + Vowel is the rule, so is i + Vowel in 
all positions, and the proportional relations of the two sets 
are—e + Vowel : i+ Vowel =o0+ Vowel: u+ Vowel. Words 
with e + Vowel are mostly “ mots savants” or borrowed. The 
list of this set (e + Vowel) is swelled by numbers of terms that 
belong to special professions ; as, medicine or law, or special 
sciences. These terms, of course, never underwent popular 
phonetic development.—Opportunity may offer to publish 
these lists at some time in the future. 


B. Tonic U IN HIATUS; tuo; tuoi; suo; suoi. 


1. Previous explanations. 


Several explanations have been offered as to the development 
of tuoi, suoi. One is that quoted (p. 198) from Meyer-Liibke:' 
“duoi et suoi * * * * pourraient reposer sur DUOS, SUOS.” 
Phonetically this would be regular, according to the principle 


announced by d’Ovidio:? “Im Auslaute verstummt s, ent- 
wickelt aber nach betonten Vokalen ein i: dai, assai, noi, poi.” 
But there are two grave objections to tuoi < TUOS, swoi < sUOs. 
The first is, that to suppose the Italian forms derived from the 
Latin accusative is contrary to the law of preservation of the 
Latin accusative plural in other instances, notably in nouns. 
Cf. Meyer-Liibke :* “ Der Nominativ pluralis der ersten und 
zweiten lateinischen Deklination ist geblieben : -e kann nur auf 


'Gr.d. Lang. Rom., 1, 3 276. 

2Grundriss, 1, 532, 274. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, It. Gr., 2.270. 

3]t. Gr., 3321. I have taken the liberty here of correcting this section as 
it reads in Meyer-Liibke’s Grammatik ; it stands there: “-e kann nur auf -Ag, 
-i auf -A zuriickgehen, da -AS zu -e, -OS zu -o geworden wiire.” “-i auf -a”’ is 
incorrect since the Nom. Plu. of the second Lat. Decl. in -1 is referred to, and 
the meaning is evident : just as -AE (of the first Decl.) >-e, so -1 (of the second 
Decl.) >-i; “da-as zu -e” evidently does not express the author’s meaning, 
for if -AE>-e and -as >-e this would not show in itself whether the Acc. or 
Nom. of the Latin was preserved in Italian. But -as >-i regularly ; ef. ibid., 
2106, AMAS>-es>-7. 
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-AE, -i auf -1 zuriickgehen, da -as zu i, -o8 zu -o geworden 
wire. Indenandern Klassen sind Nominativ und Accusativ 
gleichlautend, kommen also nicht weiter in Betracht.””. Tuvs, 
sUUS were declined according to the second Lat. Decl., and here, 
as with nouns, we expect the Latin Nominative Plural—rv1, 
suI—to be preserved in Italian, and not the Accusative TUOS, 
suos.—Again, a fact points still more strongly against the 
derivation of tuoi, swot from the Latin Accusative in that the 
possessive pronoun of the first person (miei) can come only 
from the Latin Nominative Plural Mer; MEUS was likewise 
declined according to the second Latin declension, and it would 
be inconsistent to maintain that MEI was preserved in one case, 
while Tuos, suos were kept in the other—We have another 
objection in that the derivation of tuoi, suoi from TUOS, sUOS 


would make triphthongs of the Italian forms, the i << s count- 
ing as a syllable (cf. assai, pivi- PLUS). Rhymes gathered 


from any Italian poet would prove this to be impossible, 
since tuoi, suoi always count as two syllables, and, if they 
were triphthongs, they could not be made to rhyme with 
noi, voi, ete., which rhymes are of frequent occurrence. For 
example, in Cino da Pistoja, in the strophe preceding that 
quoted (p. 197) are the lines: 


“Tn quelle parti, che furon gia suoi, 
Quando trova il Signor parlar di voi.” 


P. D. Bartoli observes with reference to vuo’= vuoi:' “Questo 
vuo’ per vuoi cui non v’e chi contradica come mal accorciato, 
mi ricorda l’insegnarsi da aleuni vuoi, suoi, tuoi, miei, esser 
Trittonghi ; il che se fosse, come potrebbono accorciarsi piu 
de’ Dittonghi, de’ quali confessano non potersi? FE pur tutto 
di scriviamo, e bene, fu vuo’, i suo’, a’ mie’. Oltre di cid, se 
fosser trittonghi, non potrebbon farsi due sillabe come pur gli 
ha tante volte il Petrarca in rima con noi, voi, poi: e miei con 
lei, dei, vorrei.—Ben puo il verso restrignere le lor due sillabe 


1 Dell’ Ortografia Italiana. Roma, 1670, p. 101. 
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in una, ma senza pregiudicio del poterle usare ancora per quelle 
due sillabe che pur sono: e se due sillabe adunque non un 


trittongo.” 

A second explanation of tuoi, suoi is that given by Diez: ' 
“ Der diphthongierte plural miei weckte den Diphthong auch 
in fuot, suoi, der eigentlich nicht regelrecht ist.” Just above 
this he observes: ‘“ Die nach mio geformten tio und sio finden 
sich.”—If the singular, formed on mio, is tio, sio, would not 


the plural formed on miei be similarly ftiei, siei? 

We have a third explanation by Kérting :* “Abnorm sind 
die Pluralbildungen tuoi, swoi; vermuthlich sind sie aus Sg. 
tuo, suo, durch Anfiigung eines i nach Analogie der substan- 
tivischen Plurale auf -i enstanden.”—An analogy such as is 
here noted is impossible, since the plural of masculine sub- 
stantives in -o is formed by replacing the -o by an -i. One 
does not decline amico—*amicoi, but amico—amici. On the 
same principle a plural formed on the singular tuo, swo, would 
be tui, sui; the latter forms do occur and are possibly con- 
structed in this way. Furthermore, if such an explanation 
as this were accepted, we should have to explain also why 
mio did not give *mioi just as tuo > tuoi. 

An explanation of twoi, swoi which is based on a study of 
the history of hiatus u will now be attempted. 


2. Uses in texts consulted. 


We find in Latin Ti1, st1; in Italian tui, sui; toi, soi; tuoi, 
suoi. The first two (tui, sui; toi, sot) are used only sporadi- 
cally, the last (fwoi, swot) prevail as the regular developments 
from the Latin. If we consider the three different forms, what 
were the successive stages of development that culminated in 
tuoi, suoi ? 

In our texts we observe the following uses : * 


1 Gram. 14, 90. * Encyc. 111, 652. 
3 tuo’, suo’; tuoe, suoe are given above (p. 156). 
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tuoi, suoi: A, B, C, D, F, H, 1, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, R, 5, 
T, U,V, X, Y, Z, AA, BB, CC, DD, EE, FF, GG, IT, LL, 
SS, TT. 

tue, sue: B, C, F, G. H, I, J, K, M, N, O, P, T, V, X, Y, 
Z, AA, BB, CC, DD, EE, FF, GG, II, LL, SS, TT. 

duoi: L, N, T,V, EE, GG, LL, OO. 

due: B, F, G, H, 1, J, K, M, N, O, T, V. X, BB, EE, GG, 
LL, SS. 

soi: G, I, J, L, O, P, T, V, X, GG, NN. 

toi: P, T,V, X, LL, MM. 

doi: L, N, T, X, EE, LL, SS. 

sui: C, K, N,O, P, V, X, FF, KK, NN, SS. 

tui: P,V, FF, GG. 

dui: I, N, T, V, X, Y, BB, KK, LL, SS. 

muoi (= MOVES): P. 

puoi (= pores): F, I, J, K,O, P,S,V,W, X, Z, CC, EE, 
FF, GG, LL, SS. 

puoi (= Post): G, oe oO Ay mB 

vuoi (= VOLEs): P, 8, T, V, W, X, Z, BB, EE, FF, LL, 
SS. 

buoi (= BOvEs): H, P, V, X, GG. 

nuoi (= NOs): P, V. “ 

vuoi (= vos): P, EE, GG. 

moi (= MOVES): P. 

pot (= POTEs): P, (oe eS 

voi (= vOLEs): P, I, V, X, EE, GG, II, LL. 

boi (= Boves): P, T, X. 

nui (= Nos): C, P, V, GG, LL, NN, SS. 

vur (= vos): C, O, P, T, X, LL, NN, SS. 

bui (= BoveEs): X, BB, KK. 





toa, soa: P, T, X. 
toe: V. 

soe: T, V, X, GG. 
doe: 1, T. 
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3. Development of toi, soi. 


The latter part of Meyer-Liibke’s rule quoted (p. 172) is of 
no assistance here: “ Ebenso haben wir nur u und uo bei den 
velaren Vokalen : fui, cui, grue, due, tuo, tua, tuoi, bue, altrui.” 
—Caix observes :' “t (tonico) diviene o come nell’ uso gen- 
erale romanzo: croce, giovane, sopra. Ma grande divergenza 
é nei riflessi dei bisillabi suus, ruus, Duo, FuI. Da una parte 
la tendenza al suono chiuso da tuo, due,—in corrispondenza con 
mio, dio; dall’ altra la preferanza pel suono aperto da to (toa), 
8o (soa), doe, foi,—in corrispondenza con meo, deo, eo. Dove 
cioé prevale la formula e” si preferisce 0’, e dove prevale i” si 
preferisce wu’. Anche qui é da avvertire che le due formule 
erano largamente diffuse, ma che la formula con o pare essere 
stata la pid generale-—Ma nel siciliano, e nella gran maggio- 
ranza dei mss. toscani la formula con u é la sola in uso. 
Tantoché si dice, per la stessa tendenza non solo suo, tuo, ecc., 
ma anche bue (= BOVE).” 

We thus have in fo/, soi “‘la preferanza pel suono aperto.”’ 
This phenomenon is encountered in Provengal,? where we 
know it is directly from TuI, sur, for the oblique forms, teus, 
seus (<< TUOS, SUOS) also exist. 

As to how this toi, soi developed from TUI, SUI, a compari- 
son with the corresponding forms in French may give us some 
light. Neumann remarks with reference to o:* ‘ Im Latein- 
ischen existirt neben einander NOvUs und DENUO (aus DENOVO) 
ersteres die betonte,—NUO in letzerem die in unbetontem Zu- 
stande entwickelte Form desselben Wortes. Auch fiir das Pron. 
poss. (TUUM und suUM) wird es im Lat. zwei verschiedene For- 
men, je nachdem es betont oder unbetont war, gegeben haben. 
Nach dem Klass. Lat. Muster Novus—DE£NtO werden die- 
selben gewesen sein *TOvVUM, *SOvUM, TUUM, SUUM.” *—This 


'Origini, 2 55. * Grundriss, 1, 626, 2 65. 

3 Literaturblatt, 1882, col. 468. 

*Cf. Schwan, Grammatik des Altfranzésischen. 2te Aufl. Leipzig, 1893. 
22 21, 2; 33, 2 and 409, 3. 
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observation is made in explanation of the Old French tuen, 
suen, where the © before u (by fall of the v) > 0 and diph- 
thongizes. Might not Italian fo7, soi have similarly derived 
from *TOvi, *s6v1? A seeming corroboration of this suppo- 
sition is the fact that in T bovi and boi exist side by side. 
Whether it was through the medium of a *fovi, *sovi or not, 
the development of U > o in hiatus as well as before conso- 
nants is not difficult of comprehension, for the use of the two 
(u and 0) by the early poets shows that there must have been 
a marked resemblance in the phonetic value of these vowels. 
On this poiut is the testimony of Celso Cittadini who observes 
in regard to G > o:' “ Non essendo veramente u altro che un 
0,0 si pur simigliantissimo ad esso, la onde appo i nostri antichi 
rimatori era fatto rimar con 0, facendo, per caso, risponder lui 
a voi, lume a nome; e simili altri come in particolar leggiamo 
appo Dante Alighieri nel sonetto che incomincia ‘ L’anima 


p > 
mia: 
‘‘Dicendo: io voglio Amor cid che tu vuoi, 
E piange entro quell’hor, pregando /uwi.” * 


. 


E cosi nel sonetto ‘ Pieta e merc’ fa rimar: colui: voi: poi. 
E Guido Cavalcanti nella sua nobil Canzone d’Amore: come: 
nome: costume.”—Similar rhymes may be found in GG, fo. h 
lui: fui: suoi. 


4. 0 before i>o and diphthongizes. 


Were tuoi, suoi developed directly from toi, soi? The ex- 
amples, as given above, go to show this to be the case. Such 
a statement, of course, seems directly contrary to acknowledged 
hiatus laws, because in foi, soi the o is close and as such could 
not diphthongize, and Meyer-Liibke* regards this vowel de- 
velopment as an exception, since after giving the law [& + 1 > 


1 Origini della volgar Toscana favella Siena, 1604, p. 16. 

*1 had noted the same example in C, where it is placed among the rhymes 
of Cino da Pistoja. 

3 Gr. d. Lang. Rom. 1, % 276. 
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»+A>e;6+U0>0,+ 4,1 > 0(u)] he observes: “ Mais 
ces lois ont été troublées deja dans le Latin vulgaire : le singu- 
lier MEUSs se régle sur le pluriel MEI, et le pluriel sor sur | 
singulier sous.” From this remark one might suppose that 
the writer holds swoi to be < soi, but he evidently does not 
consider the form thus developed, since (I. ¢. § 279) he remarks: 
“‘Nous avons pour U du latin vulgaire Duas, suAS, ital. due, 
sua; duoi et suoi sont douteux puisqu’ils pourraient reposer 
sur DUOS, sUOS.”” But this exception for toz, sot does not cover 
all the words which we have noted with uo before i, notably 
nuoi, vuoi (= noi, voi = NOs, VOs); and the fact seems to be 
that when o occurs before i, whether after the fall of a v 
(*ToVI, *sov1) or not (noi, voi), it becomes open and diph- 
thongizes.' A safer statement than this one would be: nwoi 
and vuoi are exceptional forms, and, after accepting the expla- 
nation of the o in soi as given above, we have all words in this 
category with an 0,—soi, toi (analogically) ; poi (POTES), poi 


(POST), voi (VOLES), bot (bdves) have original 0; nothing, there- 
fore, hinders here the diphthongization. Perhaps the writers 


who used nuoi, vuoi, employed them along with noi, voi, just 
as they did foi, tuoi; soi, suoi. While such explanations of the 
irregularity (-e >-wo) may be safer, yet it is claimed in this 
monograph that there is sufficient evidence to make it very 
probable that 0 and e before i diphthongize regularly. 


5. Influence of v element. 


What part did v play in the development of the words in- 
dicated ; and where o + v + 1 occurred, did the o diphthongize 
before or after the fall of the v? On this point evidence seems 
to be contradictory. D’Ovidio observes:? ‘ Auch im Hiat 
blieb der betonte Vokal nicht unveriindert. Die Vergleichung 
mit anderen romanischen Sprachen und ital. Dialekten lehrt, 

'Cf. above p. 188, where the example of diei (= dei = DEBES) seems to 


indicate that e also (before i) becomes open and diphthongizes. 
2 Grundriss, 1, 525, 2 52. 
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das mio, bue einst *MIEO, *BUOE lauteten. Jene schon vulgir- 
Jateinischen *MIEO, *BUOE erlitten nun die verschiedensten 
Schicksale; bald wurden beide vereinfacht, wie im Toskan- 
ischen, jedoch nur im Singular.” 

Did not the -vo develop from BOVE >*BUOVE >*BUOE > 
bue? To suppose that the v fell and the 0 > » on account of 
hiatus would be contrary to what we find in Old French buef, 
Spanish buey, Provengal buows. Similarly in the plural, Was 
not the development BOvES > bovi > buovi > buoi? Such a 
form, buovi, is recorded,’ If the v fell before this development 
of -0 (> -uo), the latter (according to hiatus law quoted above, 
p- 198) would become 0, and we would not expect it to diph- 
thongize. But on the supposition that the diphthongization of 
noi, vol > nuoi, vuoi is original (not analogical to fuo?, svoi), there 
is no reason why boi should not have a similar development. 

If now a v-stage may be supposed for all the words under 
consideration the toi, soi, boi can be treated as further reduec- 
tions: thus *TOvI > *rvovi > tuoi > to? (and soi, boi in like 
manner). But this supposition is untenable ; the word puoi < 
pot < pdst shows the contrary to be the case ; there is no pos- 
sibility that any phonetic element was ever introduced between 
the o and i here; the o = original 0. Of the two forms poi and 
puoi there is no question as to the poi being the original one 


and this seems to point to a similar development of tuoi, suoi < 
toi, soi (not < *ruovi, *svovi).? The conclusion, then, as to 
v is: There is evidence of the development of 6 > wo before 
v and that the v afterward fell (buovi > buoi); but, taking this 
word, the form oi cannot be supposed as a further reduction 


from buoi because a comparison with puoi < poi < POST, where 
poi is the immediate background of puoi, shows that boi also 
probably preceded buoi. Again: buovi occurs * and cannot be 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Phil., 1x, 542. 

*In FF, p. 125, is found suoli (SOLES); in BB, pp. 34 and 60, occurs toi 
{TOLLES)—these forms are mentioned for comparison. 

3 Cf. in P voli (vOxLEs) Inf. xx1rx, 34; suoli (sOLEs) Inf. 1v, 6; duoli (DOLES) 
Inf. xx1, 44. 
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disregarded ; we must, then, if we maintain the priority of boi 
and acknowledging buovi, admit a parallel development of two 
forms from the Latin, both resulting in the same product (bu0/) 


in Italian. Thus BOvEs > bovi > “oy \ > buoi. 
200 


6. 0 before a, e,o>u. 


How does the development of the singular bue compare with 
that of the plural just described? Is the process here: BOVEM 
> ben < *buove \ *huoe \ 
boe J ~ (boe) J 
here: Does 0 before e diphthongize (boe > *buoe) after the fall of 
the v (both forms *buoe< *buove and *buoe<boe being reduced 
afterward to bue), or is the o raised to u by hiatus before e? 
This is difficult to answer from the fact that examples of buove 
and boe have not been found.' But there is no reason why bove 
should not have given *huove >*buoe> bue, so that we have to 
consider only bue < boe. From a comparison with words of 
similar development we observe the following : boa, canoa, eroe 


>bue? Another question arises 


have kept 0; bua, prua have developed o>u. Boa is a 
zoological term ; canoa is spoken of by Scheler? as follows: 


“Les mots esp. et it. canoa, angl. canoe sont tirés de candoa 


de la langue des Caraibes ;” eroe is < HEROEM; bua is < BOO 


—ARE;* prua is <*pRODAM.‘ The appropriate form here is 
bua < B6-, and it furnishes a parallel for the raising of 0 > wv 
in hiatus. For boe >*buoe there is no parallel. Examples of 
tuoe, suoe have been given above,* but they are easily explained 
as analogous to the masculine fwoi, swoi; that is, a full feminine 
form twoe, swoe was constructed to correspond to the masculine 


'bue occurs in T, X, GG, II, LL; bove in T, X; bo in LL (p. 184: che 
come il bo la notte voi facciate). 

? Dict. d Et. Fr., p. 86: canot. 

3 Korting, Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch. Paderborn, 1891. col. 127, 
no. 1283. 

“And is Genoese. Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr., p. 42, 2 59. 

°Cf. p. 156. 
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tuoi, suoi. For the singular, therefore, as for the plural, bue 
. *huove \ 
may be the result of two forms, *buoe or boe ; bove > } i = 
hoe 
*buoe | 


» i 
(boe) f > bue. 

The final application of this example to the development 
of tuoi, suoi is as follows: First, it shows the varying treat- 
ment of o according as it occurs before i or e, giving -vo (buo7) 
in the first case, being raised to u (bue) in the second ; secondly, 
it shows that toi, soi must have preceded tuoi, suoi, just as boi, 
pot preceded buoi, puoi; the form puoi < poi < POsT where 
no product like *puovi is possible, shows that the development 
of twoi < toi and of suoi < soi may be independent of *TOv1, 
*sOvi; the non-occurrence of tuovi, suovi indicates the same 
thing. The development of noi, voi > nuoi, vuoi trom a close 
vowel (0) evidences a strong tendency to diphthongization when 
o occurred before i, so that the preferable development of tuoi, 
suoi would seem to be: TUI > tot > tuoi; st > soi > suoi. 
The forms foi, soi as existing to-day in dialects of North Italy 
have morphologically a close 0, whether they come directly 
from TUI, str, or from *rOv1, *sOvi,? so that for their further 


development into -vo in Tuscan it may be necessary to accept 
the exception noted above (p. 198) “le pluriel sor se régle sur 
le singulier sous.” 


a. tua, bui, nui, ete. 


All of this points very clearly toward TUI > toi > tuoi, and 
this development destroys the likelihood that foi is a reduction 
of tuoi, a suggestion by d’Ovidio : * “ il foi, sot in quanto si trovi 
in testi italiani, di qualunque regione, é proprio certo che metta 


9») 


“apo a TUI, 0 non piuttosto a tuoi TVOS* The forms poi— 


1In N (p. 2) occurs /@ due (=/a dove). Here the process was probably 
dove > doe > due. 

* For in the latter case, after the fall of the v, the 6>0. Cf. Hiatus law, 
p. 198. 

3 Archiv. Glot. Ital., 1x, 44, note 1. 
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puoi cited above show which was the original ; also according 
to the development! of *buoe > bue, a reduced form of tuoi 
would be tui. This leads to the question as to what these 
forms, tui, sui, dui, nui, vui, bui, are. The quotation cited from 
Zehle (p. 169) was to the effect that tui, sui are Latinisms in 
Dante ; again a suggestion has been made that they are plurals 
formed on the singular tuo, swo by changing -o > -i, the usual 
manner of forming plurals of substantives in -o (p. 194). 
D’Ovidio remarks :? “ In tui, sui, ace. a twoi, suoi = TU6s, SUGs, 
non so se s’abbiano a vedere degli assottigliamenti fonetici, o 
delle continuazioni populari delle forme nominativali latine, 
o meri latinismi, o mere formazioni fatte sul sing. tuo, ece., 
com’ é mii.” The six words just mentioned (tui, sui, nui, bui, 
vui, dui) have been treated under other forms (as foi, tuoi, voi, 
vuoi, ete.) as parallels in development ; this would indicate that 
in their treatment under this form (-uw7) all should in like 
manner be classed together, and if they are thus considered, 
no one of the explanations suggested up to the present time 
will account for all these forms, but only for tui, sui, dui. 
Nui, vui, bui cannot be latinisms, they cannot be plurals formed 
on a singular *nuo, *vuo, *buo; it is hardly probable that by 
a phonetic reduction from tuoi, etc., the unaccented vowel 1 
should have been preserved, nor would this explain nui, vui, 
since nwoi, vuoi are rare forms. Granted the explanation as 
noted below for such products, they all fall under a like treat- 
ment and also agree with the development of their fuller forms, 
tuoi, etc. According to the law for hiatus (cf. p. 198), 6 + 1 
>o or uv; in looking upon the wu in tui, bui, ete., as a variation 


of o [TU1 > tot (tui)], we have a logical explanation for the 
whole set. What renders this still more probable is the fact, 
that words with an original 0-—poi (POsT), poi, (POTES), voi 


(vOLES)—do not occur under the forms pui, vui. (Excepting 
an isolated example of pive in FF, p. 98; and pui occurs in 
C a few times for the sake of rhyme). 


‘Which was suggested by d’Ovidio, ef. p. 199. 
2 Arch. Glot. It., rx, 40, note 2. 
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Asa result of the preceding discussion it appears that the 
three forms—tui, toi, fwoi—are to be explained as follows : tui 
is not a latinism, nor a reduction < tuoi, nor formed on the 
singular fwo, but a variant of toi ;—toi is not a reduction of 
tuoi, but from TU1 directly or through the medium of *TOv1, in 
either case with an 0 ;—tuoi is not < TUOs, but < (oi, TU1. 
The differentiation of the Italian from the other Romance 
Languages consists in the development of this 0 


~ 


> uo before 7, 
for by the side of words for which analogy can be found (sor: 
SOUS) exist no7, voi > nuoi, cvoi with no such supposable anal- 
ogy. All the forms: toi, soi, doi, boi were originally with 0, 
for the uv in the variant fui, etc., could not be from an 9. Either 
nuol, ruot must be analogous to tuoi, suoi, or words like per, 
voi, POST, VOLES with an original ¢ must have influenced other 
words in -9i because of the similarity in form of poi, voi, ete., 
with the words in -ol (toi, sol, etc.), so that all were diphthong- 
ized alike; this seems the preferable explanation, if it is not 
considered that ¢ may become ¢ before i and then diphthongize. 


hb. tuo, suo; tue, sue, ete. 


The feminine forms toe, soe, doe, ete., have a development 
parallel, up to a certain point, with that of the masculines ; 
that is, they may be taken as directly from TUAE, or from 
*TOVAE.' Out of foe, etc., develops tue,” ete., just as bue is < 


boe.—Similarly in the singular (00, toa ;_ soo, soa first developed 
<*PrOvuM, *TOVAM; *sOvuM, *SOVAM;° then the o in too, toa; 
800, soa was raised to u by hiatus before o and a and the forms 


became tuo, tua; suo, sua. Or too, toa; soo, soa came directly 
from tiuM, TUAM; stUUM, SCAM, which is more probable, it 
having been shown (p. 201) that a v-stage is unnecessary. 





‘For aE>e, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Jt. Gr. 2 106: “ar [atonic] wird e: /e aus 
ILLAE, etc.” 

2 Or one might easily see here a feminine plural formed on the singular tua. 

3 Cf. Crestomazia, p. 126, line 234, where one Ms. reads sovo filio, another suo. 
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C. Tonic 0 IN HIATUS. 


Having thus disposed of hiatus ©, it is not difficult to formu- 
late a law for the words in which t occurs, for these (as well 
as those with () are few; their occurrence in the list of texts 
examined proves that, for the Tuscan, 0 in hiatus remains u : 
cui, fui, lui, costui, grua.'| These words never give in Tuscan 
coi,” foi, loi, costoi, groa ; such forms are avoided, for instance 
in C (p. 28) occur the rhymes altrui: lui: vui: pui; p. 74, 
vui: altrui: sui: fui; p. 116, colui: vui: lui: sui; p. 119, 
puis: lui, where original voi, poi, soi are changed to vui, pui, 
sui in order to rhyme with fui, /ui, instead of changing the 
latter to *foi, *loi to rhyme with voi, poi, soi, which indicates 
a strong tendency to preserve the U. 


Conclusions. 


From all the discussion given above the following points 


may be postulated : 


1. All words with tonic 0 +7 diphthongize (soi > suoi) ; 
noi > nuoi, ete.) ; other forms (ui, fui, cui, ete.) do not diph- 
thongize ; therefore, before diphthongization takes place, an 0- 
stage is to be supposed. This 0- stage (toi, soi, etc.) appears in 
Tuscan ; it is a logical explanation, therefore, to derive tuoi, 
suoi, ete., from it. 

2. There must be reason why other words (/ui, fui, etc.) do 
not pass through this o- stage; this cause is attributed to the 


' Perhaps also frui Frtctus should be mentioned here; it occurs in P, 
Par. xrx, 1, rhyming with cui: /uii—One exception to the rule just given is 
found; in FF occurs fuoi: p. 118: non so si fuoi portato o s’io sognai; p. 
127: io fuoi falconier del re; p. 127: di Capouana fuoi; p. 129: i? fuoi 
Sanese; p. 130: i’ fuoi quel Baldassare; p. 131: i’ fuoi bon soldata, etc., pp. 
133, 135, 136, 138, 145, 161. But foi does not occur here or elsewhere, and 
fuoi must be considered as analogical to vuoi (VOLES), puoi (PpoTES), which 
are of frequent occurrence in this author. 

? Does this not prove, so far as Italian can show, that u in cur is long? 
cf. Kérting, Wtb. no. 6570. 
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varying quantity of the original Latin vowel, it being long in 
lui, fui, ete. Hence, in Tusean, Latin © in hiatus remains 
unchanged. 

3. Latin 0 for hiatus position develops in Tuscan into 9, 
just as it does in other positions: TCAM > foa; TOI > foi, ete. 


Both this o << 0 and original 0 (noi NOs) before i may diph- 


thongize, since, in Tusean, ¢ and 9 are treated as e and o before 
this vowel (7). If such a development (9 > wo) is looked upon 
as doubtful, toi, soi, etc., may be considered to have developed 
by analogy to pot < POsT, voi > VOLES, etc., words exactly 
similar in form and with original 0; the analogy having 
worked, all alike give -uo: puoi, vuoi, tuoi, suoi, 


Before a (tua), e (tue, bue < boe), o (tuo), 0 1s raised to u. 





The following lists show the relative proportion in the use 
of hiatus uw or o in words not treated in the preceding pages. 
a indicates any vowel. The dash (—) is used to indicate syl- 
lables that follow or precede the accent. 


“— babbuino contr ibuire 


abituale 
abituare 
accentuale 
accentuare 
adduare 
affettuare 
affettuoso 
affituale 
affluenza 
aff uire 
aggraduirsi 
alituoso 
amminuire 
annuale 
annuire 
attenuare 
attuale 
aituare 


baluardo 
belzuino 
bezzuarro 
bruire 
buaccio 
buessa 
buino 
casuale 
censuale 
censuato 
circomfluenza 
circutre 
conjluente 
confluenza 
congruente 
congruenza 
constituire 


construire 


conventuale 
CUCCHLINO 
deflui re 
deostrutre 
destituire 
destruente 
diluire 
diminuire 
distribuire 
duale 
duello 
duino 
eccetuare 
effetuule 
effetuare 
eatenuare 
evacuare 
eventuale 
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fluire 
fluttuare 
fruire 
fruttuare 
Sruttuoso 
genuino 
gesuita 
graduare 
graduire 
graduale 
gratutre 
gruale 
gruino 
imbuire 
impetuoso 
importuoso 
incestuare 
incestuoso 
incruento 
individuale 
individuare 
induare 
infatuare 
influenza 
influire 
insinuare 
instituire 
instruire 
intellettuale 
intuire 
intuarsi 
irruenza 
luttuoso 
manuale 
menstruale 
mensuale 
minuale 
minuire 
montuoso 
mutuante 
ostruire 
perpetuale 
perpetuare 
perpet uanza 
prostituire 
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proventuale 
pruina 
puntuale 
quattriduano 
questuare 
residuare 
residuale 
reatituire 
retribuire 
rituale 
ruina 
ruire 
sensuale 
sinuoso 
sttuare 
sentwoso 
sostituire 
spirituale 
statuare 
statuale 
statuino 
statuetta 
statuista 
statuire 
stenuare 
strettuale 
stribuire 
suino 
suismo 
taccuino 
tatuaggio 
tatuarsi 
testuale 
tortuoso 
triduano 
tumultuare 
tumultuoso 
untuoso 
vacuare 
vacuetto 
virtuale 
virtuoso 
visuale 
volutuoso 





benzoato 
benzoino 
boaro 
boato 
doana 
eroessa 
eroina 
eroismo 
gioire 
tncoata 
moine 
oboista 
ptroetta 
poema 
poeta 
proavo 
roano 
soatto 


strettoino 


ua —-_— 


abituatezza 
accuorare 
annualmente 
arduamente 
assidwamente 
attualmente 
buaceiolo 
casualmente 
congruamente 
diminuimento 
distribuitare 
druidessa 
dualismo 
duellare 
eccettuativo 
effettualmente 
estenuativo 
fluitare 
gesuitajo 
gesuitare 
gesuitessa 

















gradualmente 
tlluiare 
individualismo 
individualmente 
influitore 
intellettualmente 
intuitivo 
mannalmente 
melifluamente 
mutuamente 
perpetualmente 
pituitaso 
precipuamente 
pruinoso 
puntualmente 
restituimento 
restribuimento 
ritualismo 
ritualista 
ritualmente 
ruimare 
sensualismo 
sensualista 
sensualmente 
sostiturtore 
spiritualismo 
spiritualista 
spiritualmente 
statualmente 
stenuativo 
strenuamente 
superfluamente 
tenuemente 
virtualmente 


oa + — 
boarina 
coitaso 
concoidule 
conoidale 
convoitoso 
emorroidale 
epizoozia 
incoativo 
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ineroicare 
introttare 
toideo 
mastoideo 
metalloidale 
morroidale 
ortoepia 
poemetto 
poesia 
poetare 

poe tire 
poett no 
romboidale 
salamojare 
soja re 
stoicismo 


tifoideo 


/ 
u—_———_— 


affe ttnosamente 
attennuazione 
attualitate 
attuazione 
circuizione 
duellatore 
eccettuazione 
effeltuazione 

eff thuosamente 
estenuazione 
fluttuazione 
fortuitamente 
fruizione 
graduatamente 
graduazione 
umpetunsamente 
incestuosamente 
individuazione 
insinwazione 
intuizione 
luttuosamente 
menstruazione 
mostruosamente 


mutwazione 


puntuazione 
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questuazione 

situazione 

sontuosumente 

spiritualizzare ‘ 
stenuazione 

tortuosamente 

tumultuosamente 

vacuazione 


voluttuosamente 


oa — + — 

alcoolizzare 
eroicamente 
eroicizzare 

moineria 

morniere 

poetizza e 
proemiale 
proemirare 


p oemizzare 





stoicamente 


uai—— 


afietuevole 
affitua 10 
annuario 
attuari 
buagaine 
censuario 
diminuitbile 
druidico 
elettuario 
gesnitico 
insinuabile 
pecuaria 
residuario 
santuaria 
statuaria 
tumu/tuario 
usufruttuario 
usuario 


vroluttuario 
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04 — — 


aloetico 
doario 
noetico 
poetico 
proavolo 
proemio 
zedoaria 


ua — — 
duellario 
graduatorio 
mutuatario 
pituitarto 
vacuatorio 


U 


oe ee 


emorroidarvo 


ua —— + — 
gesuriticamente 
gesuitofobia 
istuitivamente 
santuarivamente 
spiritualizzamento 


tumultuariamente 


tia — 


affluere 
cercuuto 
druido 
fortuito 
gratuito 
intuito 
prtuita 
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androide 
aracnoide 
asteroide 
astroile 
benzoico 
cissoide 
couto 
cometoide 
concoide 
conoide 
cotiloide 
emorroidi 
eroico 
eroide 
introito 


ivide 


jaloide 


lombricoide 
metalloide 
morroidi 
oast 
odontoide 
romboide 
sesamoide 
sferoide 
stoico 
trapezoide 
zouo 


addirizzatojo 
beverutojo 
pastoja 
pensatojo 
riserbatojo 
ritenitojo 
salamoja 
saldatojo 
salilojo 
scaldatojo 
scalzatojo 
scannatojo 
scappatoja 
scaricatojo 
scaltatojo 
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schifanoja 
schizzatojo 
scoccatojo 
scolatojo 
scorcitojo 
scorificatojo 
scorsojo 
scorticatojo 
scotilojo 
scrittojo 

se cculojo 
segnatajo 
serbatojo 
sferratoja 
soja 
sonatojo 
spanditojo 
spazzatojo 
spegnitojo 
spianatojo 
spicciatojo 
spogliatojo 
stoja 
squartatojo 
stenditojo 
strettoju 
strozattojo 
svegliatojo 
Sve natojo 
svernitojo 
tugliatojo 
temperatojo 
tenitojo 

te ttoja 
tiratojo 
toccatojo 
torcitojo 
trapanatojo 
trebbiatojo 
ucellatoio 
varatojo 
vU880)0 
volgitojo 


voltajo 














— ua 


annuo 
arduo 
assiduo 
congruo 
cospicuo 
fatuo 
individuo 
ingenuo 
lituo 
mellifluo 
menstruo 
nottua 
perpetuo 
perspicuo 
precipuo 
proficuo 
promiscuo 
questua 
residuo 
sperpetua 
statua 
strenuo 
superfluo 
tenue 
lonitruo 
trequo 
triduo 
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racuo 
/ 
— od 


aleool 
aloe 


protonoe 


ua 


arduita 
assiduita 
congruita 
cospicuita 
fatuita 
gratuita 
ingenuita 
perpetuita 
perspicuita 
strenuitad 
tenuitad 
vacuita 


veduita 


ua — 


casualita 
dualita 
eventualita 
fruttuosita 
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impe tuosita 
importuosita 
individualita 
intelletiualita 
manualita 
montuosita 
mostruosita 
pe rpetualita 
promiscuosita 
puntualita 
sensualita 
stnuosita 
sontuosila 
spiritualita 


tortuosita 





untuosita 
ventuosua 
virtualita 


voluttuosita 


\ 


ua—— — 


insinuabilita 


— 0é 


evoe 
oboe 


siloe. 


Louis Emin MENGER. 











IV.—THE ORDER OF WORDS IN ANGLO-SAXON 
PROSE. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


(a) Few subjects connected with Anglo-Saxon prose have 
been so persistently slighted as that of the position of words 
and clauses. The grammars either omit it entirely or touch 
upon it only in the most vague and general terms. No mono- 
graphs treating the whole subject in all its periods and aspects 
have yet appeared, Kube’s dissertation ' being the only attempt, 
so far as I know, to investigate the word-order of even a single 
monument of Anglo-Saxon literature. But this work, though 
valuable, is awkwardly arranged, and devotes too little pro- 
portionate space to the subject of dependent clauses, the element 
of Anglo-Saxon word-order which offers the greatest contrast 
te modern English and which is therefore the most interesting 
as well as the most important. Kube’s results are further 
vitiated by his having selected a monument written at long 
intervals apart and therefore incapable, if treated as a single 
synchronous work, of exhibiting any successive changes in 
word-order, or the word-order of any fixed date. 

A more suggestive study than Kube’s is that of Ries.? The 
latter not only treats the relative positions of subject and predi- 
cate as exemplified in Old Saxon, but mingles much else that 
is of value to the student of word-order in general. 

For the general student, however, the most suitable book 
is that of Weil. This work, whether one agrees with all the 
conclusions or not, is rightly called in the words of the trans- 
lator, “a lucid and systematic introduction to the study of the 
whole question.” 


1 Die Wortsteliung in der Sachsenchronik, (Parker MS.), Jena, 1886. 
2“ Die Stellung von Subject und Priidicatsverbum im Héliand,” Quellen 
und Forschungen, X11. 
3 The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages compared with the Modern 
(translated from the French by Super, 1887). 
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The extensive bibliography which Schultze’ is able to give 
of previous investigations into the word-order of Old French 
shows that, in this language at least, scholars have not been 
slow to appreciate the importance of word-order in its general 
relations to syntax. Special prominence is also given to this 
subject in the last edition of Allen and Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar (1891), Part 1, Chapter vi. The first chapter of 
Cesar is translated and an attempt made to illustrate the 
various shades of thought indicated by the position of words 
in the original. “This subject has only just begun to receive 
the consideration it deserves.” (Preface.) 

The aspect of Anglo-Saxon word-order most urgently call- 
ing for treatment is the rhetorical aspect. There are three 
norms in the word-order of every language :? (1) The syntactic, 
or grammatical, used as a “ means of indicating grammatical 
relations ;” (2) The rhetorical, used as a means of indicating 
the “ relative weight and importance intended by the author ;” 
(3) The euphonic. The last concerns poetry and may here be 
omitted, but Anglo-Saxon, a highly inflected language, could 
better employ position for rhetorical purposes than modern 
English; but what were the emphatic places in an Anglo- 
Saxon sentence? Were they the first (pathetische Stellung) and 
the last (signifikante Stellung)? Goodell admits the former for 
Greek but denies the latter. He declares that the tendency 
to emphasize by finalizing “ prevails in French,” is less potent 
in German, and that “ possibly the tendency in English is due 
partly to the influence of French.” 

I shall not enter upon these rhetorical questions,’ but I wish 
to emphasize the fact that till statistical results have been sifted 
rhetorically they can not have their full value, for there is a 
rhetorical as well as a syntactic norm. 

1“Die Wortstellung im altfranzésischen direkten Fragesatze,” Herrig’s 
Archiv, Lxx1; ef., also, Thurneysen’s “Stellung des Verbums im Altfran- 


zosischen,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, xvi. 
*See Goodell’s “Order of Words in Greek,” Trans. Am. Phil. Association, 


xxI, 1890. 
5Cf., however, Ries, p. 2, for authorities on Die Voranstellung des Wichtigen. 
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(6) The results obtained in the following dissertation are based 
equally on a study of Alfred’s Orosius and Elfrie’s Homilies, 
The figures following the citations from the Orosius refer to 
page and line of Sweet’s Edition for the Early English Text 
Society, 1883; those following the citations from the Homilies 
refer to volume and page of Thorpe’s Edition for the A¢lfric 
Society (2 vols.), 1844, 1846. 

When the order of words is the same in both, illustrative 
sentences are given only from the Orosius. The Homilies are 
cited for differences, and for the illustration of principles not 
sufficiently exemplified in the Orostus. 

By keeping the two sets of citations thus distinct, I have tried 
to bring out more clearly the growth of Anglo-Saxon word-order 
in the tenth century toward the norm of modern English. 

In this discussion my effort is, as was Kube’s, to find the 
syntactic norm. Although, for example, I give statistics for 
all possible positions of the dependent verb, whether influ- 
enced by rhetorical considerations or not, it is not to be inferred 
that occasional non-final dependent verbs in the Orosius show a 
tendency necessarily in conflict with the finals. In the following 
sentences, for example, Alfred, evidently for rhetorical reasons, 
places his dependent verbs immediately before the marvels that 
follow, so that nothing may check the full effect of his figures : 

an cild geboren, peet heefde 1 fet and 11 handa and 111 eagan 
and 111 earan 220, 14. 

for pon heo [an needre] wes hund twelftiges fota lang 174, 16. 

Yet if these examples are to be counted at all in a statistical 
enumeration, made to find out what the position of the verb is 
in the majority of cases, i. e. what the syntactic (grammatical) 
norm is, they must stand in a seeming conflict with the usual 
norm in the Orosius which is that a dependent verb is final. 
Both of them, however, are perfectly normal. They are the 
exceptions that prove the rule, the difference being that they 
follow a rhetorical norm while the final verbs follow a syn- 
tactic norm. 

ZElfric has a finer feeling for rhetorical effects than Alfred. 
Inversion, for example, in a dependent clause is rarely found 
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in Anglo-Saxon prose, yet El fric in the following sentence skil- 
fully employs it as a means of preserving the preceding word- 
orderand bringing out the contrast and balance bet ween “ arleas- 
nysse” and “‘dea3.” He is speaking of Stephen’s death: 

Swipor he besorgade pa heora synna ponne his agene wunda ; 
swipor heora arleasnysse® ponne his sy/fes deaS’; and rihtlice 
swipor, forpan pe heora arleasnysse™ fyligde se eca dead, and 
pet ece lif fyligde his deape” 1, 50. 

In the two following sentences the pronominal! objects (see p. 
220 (2)) follow their verbs, so as to preserve the balance of the 
clause immediately preceding : 

He [se deofol] and his gingran awyrdap™ manna lichaman’”? 
digeliice purh™ deofles® craft, and gehzelap™ hi openlice’® 
on™ manna gesihpe 1, 4. 

He™ beer peet cild™, and pet cild™ beer‘? hine® 1, 136, 

Under the head of “ Transposed Order ” (see p. 235 (d)), I 
have summed up the chief occasions when transposition is not 
observed with its usual frequency, but have left untouched the 
changes brought about by rhetoric. The syntactic norm must 
be clearly established before a rhetorical norm can be thought 
of, for the latter is largely a simple inversion of the former. 
If it be established, for example, that the usual position of 
pronominal objects is before the verbs that govern them, it fol- 
lows that any other position must by its very novelty arrest 
attention and make for emphasis, whatever Goodell may say 
of the logical or psychological aspects of the question. 

(ec) “Can the numerous translations of Latin works, espe- 
cially the translations of Alfred, be regarded as faithful repre- 
sentations of the natural utterance of the translators? There 
seem to be strong reasons for answering this question in the 
affirmative, with certain limitations.”' Wack? corroborates 
Sweet and adds: “ Einfluss des Lateinischen auf die Sprache 
der Uebersetzung liisst sich weder im Wortschatz noch syntact- 
ischer Beziehung nachweisen.” And again, “ Wahrt Aelfred 


1Sweet, Introduction to Cura Pastoralis (E. E. T. Soc.). 
2 Ueber das Verhiiltnis von Kénig Aelfreds Uebersetzung der Cura Pastoralis 
zum Original. Greifswald, 1889. 
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also der Uebertragung durchweg die Freiheit und Herrschaft 
der germanischen Form.” 

Speaking of the Orosius, “the only translation of Aelfred’s 
which from the similarity of its subject admits of a direct 
comparison,” Sweet ' says: “ We find almost exactly the same 
language and style as in the contemporary historical pieces of 
the Chronicle.” 

Though the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan exhibit marked 
variations from the general order of other portions of the 
Orosius, I see no reason for crediting the Latin with any note- 
worthy influence. Whatever the influence may have been, it 
must have been exerted in behalf of finalizing the verbs, both 
in dependent and independent sentences ; but I find only one 
sentence in which this influence seems exerted—the first 
sentence in the book. The Latin is: Majores nostri orbem 
totius terrae, Oceani limbo circumseptum, triquadrum statuere. 
The Anglo-Saxon: Ure ieldran ealne pisne ymbhwyrft pises 
middangeardes, eweep Orosius, swa swa Oceanus utan ymb- 
ligep, pone (man) garseeg hated, on preo todeldon. 8, 1. 
Here “on preo todeldon,” appearing at the end of a long 
independent sentence, corresponds exactly in position to “ tri- 
quadrum statuere,” and is the most violent transposition that 
I have noted. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the influence of Latin is 
plainly seen in the blundering awkwardness of many passages 
in the Orosius.? Sentences illustrating this are necessarily 
long, and the subject does not fall within the province of this 
paper, but the sentence beginning 106, 7 and that beginning 
212, 14 will give a general idea of the incompleteness and 
clumsiness to be found in Alfred’s frequent and vain attempts 
to pit the looseness of Anglo-Saxon against the compactness 
of Latin. In 136, 32 the attempt is made to compress two 
Latin sentences into one, but in none of these is the word- 
order abnormal. 

Page 40 of Introd. to Cura Pastoralis. 


2 Cf. Schilling’s dissertation: Konig Allfred’s Angelsiichsische Bearbeitung 
der Weltyeschichte des Orosius (Halle, 1886), p. 9. 
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The question of Latin influence does not enter into the 
Homilies except where /Elfric occasionally quotes Scriptural 
Latin and adds immediately a literal translation. In such cases 
there is noticeable at times a tendency to conform the word- 
order as,closely as possible to the Latin,' so as, apparently, to 
impress the hearer with the fact that he is listening now not, 
as heretofore, to an interpretation of inspired thought, but to 
the inspired thought itself, dressed as far as possible in its native 
garb. E.g. He [Lucas] ewep, Postquam consummati sunt 
dies octo, ete. Pt is on ure gepeode, Efter pan pe wzeron 
gefyllede ehta dagas, ete. 1,90. Such inversion, as noted betore, 
is rare. In the Gospel of Luke (II, 21) the order is, /Efter pam 
pe ehta dagas gefyllede weron, and /Elfric himself observes 
this order in the following example, where the Latin order is 
exactly as before : Cum natus esset Iesus, etc. Pa pa se Heelend 
acenned wes, etc. 1, 104. In the Gospel of Matthew the order 
is the same, though the words are different (Mat. 1, 1).° 

(d) Using the terms employed by Whitney in his Compen- 
dious German Grammar, I divide order, as related to subject 
and predicate into (1) Normal, (2) Inverted, and (3) Transposed. 

1) Normal order = subject + verb. (2) Inverted = verb + 
J r 
subject. (3) Transposed = subject . . . . + verb. 

It is only when the last division is viewed in relation to 
other sentence members besides the subject and predicate, that 
the propriety of a special designation is seen ; for subject and 

' £lfric, however, is almost entirely free from the examples of forced order 
so frequently occurring in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. Cf. the following, taken 
from the Notes to Bright’s Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon, pp. 109, 110: 

Luke 1, 27 (Clementine Vulgate) : Ad virginem desponsatam viro, cui nomen 
erat Ioseph, de domo David, et nomen virginis Maria. 

Anglo-Saxon Gospel: to beweddudre femnan inum were, bes nama wes 
ldsép, of Dauides hise; and p#re f#mnan nama wees Maria. 

Elfric, Hom. 1, 194: t6 Sim mé@dene pe wes Maria gehiten, and héo 
asprang of Dauides cynne, pes maran cyninges, and héo wes beweddod bam 
rihtwisan Idsépe. See also Notes 11, 4, 5; x1, 11, 12. 

* The “ paving letters” in the Rule of St. Benet (E. E.T. Soc. No. 90) would 
throw invaluable light on this subject if we had the original instead of a 
much mutilated copy. It is at present, however, impossible to rearrange 
the Latin words in the original alphabetical order of the “ paving letters.” 
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predicate follow the order observed in (1), though the predi- 
cate comes last as related to its modifiers. 

For the component parts of the compound tenses, I use 
“auxiliary”? for the first member, “verb” for the second. 
Though not so exact as “personal verb” for the first, and 
“non-personal verb” for the second, or “ Hilfsverbum ” and 
“ Hauptverbum,” these terms have the merit of greater 
brevity,’ and are equally self-defining. 

By “dependent order” and “ independent order,” I mean 
the order in dependent sentences and independent sentences. 
When the term “ verb” is used alone, it means a simple (non- 
compound) tense, which is always personal. 

These respective orders will now be taken up in detail. 


II. NorMAL ORDER. 
Independent sentences. 
Subject +- verb + verb modifiers. 


(a) By verb modifiers are meant accusative objects, dative 
objects, predicate nouns and adjectives, prepositional phrases, 
and adverbs. Of this order in general Ries remarks : “ Die 
Voranstellung des Subjects ist im Indogermanischen, soweit 
die historische Kenntniss reicht, der Grundtypus der Wortfolge 
und ist—soweit mir bekannt—mit alleiniger Ausnahme des 
Keltischen, in allen Zweigen des Sprachstammes herrschend 
geblieben ” (p. 9). 

This sequence is employed in Anglo-Saxon for independent 
affirmative sentences. 

(1) With simple tense : 

Pet Estland is swySe mycel 20, 14.? 


? This can hardly be claimed for Ries’s substitution of “‘ irregulir-gerade 
Folge” for “Inversion,” p. 2, though in other respects the term is a 
happy one. 

* Arabic figures in every case show that the Orosius is referred to. Roman 
and Arabic, for volume and page, indicate the Homilies. 
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and se nim® pone lestan diel 21, 3. 

He wees of Sicilia pem londe 54, 17. 

(2) When the verb is a compound tense the auxiliary fol- 
lows the order of the simple tense noted above, the second 
member following immediately, medially, or finally. When 
the adverbial designations are numerous, or of various kinds, 
the verb either immediately follows its auxiliary or takes a 
medial position among the adverbial designations. This is 
often a matter of rhetoric (of emphasis) and is the principle 
involved in the distinction between loose and periodic sen- 
tences. The language had not vet developed a norm and was 
thus more flexible in this respect than modern German. The 
final position of the second member, is, however, the most 
common if the modifiers are few. 

In the following examples I shall quote inverted as well 
as normal sentences, for as far as the relative positions of 
auxiliary and verb are concerned, they are not to be dis- 
tinguished. 

(a) Verb immediately following auxiliary : 

Ponne sceolon beon gesamnode ealle 3a menn d3e swyftoste 
hors habbad 20, 33. This triple verb is evidently bunched 
together so that “de” and its clause may immediately follow 
“menn;” but had there been no following clausal modifier of 
“menn,” the order would more probably have been, Ponne 
sceolon ealle Sa menn beon gesamnode, See p. 240 (4). 

Seo hefde gehaten heora gydenne Dianan pet, ete. 108, 16. 

he wolde abrecan Argus pa burg 158, 31. 

nu we sindon cumen to pem godan tidun 182, 14. 

ZEfter pem wordum Pompeius weard gefliemed mid eallum 
his folee 242, 12. 

Antonius and Cleopatro hefdon gegaderod sciphere on pam 
Readan See 246, 19. 

(6) Verb medial : 

Peet tacen weard on Romanum swipe gesweotolad mid pam 
miclan wolbryne 86, 23. 


Ie hebbe nu gesed hiora ingewinn 88, 28. 
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and neron on hie hergende buton prie dagas 92, 36. 

He wearp peh swipor beswicen for Alexandres searewe ponne 
124, 18. 

He wes on Sem dagum gemeersad ofer ealle opere cyningas 
154, 25. 

He wees eac on pem dagum gleawast to wige 154, 32. 

(c) Verb final :' 

and Gallie weron er siex monad binnan pre byrig hergende 
and pa burg beernende 94, 1. 

and uneadSe mehte er enig pem Gallium odfleon oppe 
odhydan 94, 10. 

pa hie ne mehton from Galliseum fyre forbsernede weorpan 
94, 14. 

Pa weron ealle pa wif beforan Romana witan geladede 
108, 31. 

nu ie wille eac pes maran Alexandres gemunende beon 
110, 10. 

and peer wees his fole swa swide forslagen pt ete. 244, 10. 

(6) The position of datives (nouns and pronouns). 

(1) The substantival dative, unless influenced by rhetorical 
considerations, stands between the verb and the direct object, 
as in modern English. 

Ohthere sede his hlaforde, Alfrede cyninge, pet, ete. 17, 1. 
(This clausal object makes the above position necessary in this 
case). 

Romane gesealdon Gaiuse Luliuse seofon legan 238, 16. 

/Efter pem Romane witan Claudiuse pone hunger 260, 21. 

he gesealde Ualente his breder healf his rice 288, 11. 

He gesealde Persum Nissibi pa burg 286, 26. 

and betahte his tweem sunum pone onwald 294, 30. 

In the following sentence, the two appositive modifiers force 
the indirect object after the direct : 

he sealde his dohtor Alexandre pem cyninge, his agnum 
meege 118, 27. 

' Earle notes a survival of this order in the legal diction of Modern Eng- 
lish (English Prose, p. 87). 
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(2) The pronominal dative, however, comes between the 
subject and the verb. 

He him pa gehet 114, 25 and 27. 

and him bebead 114, 30. 

Hie pa sume him getygdedon 118, 15. 

He pa Alexander him anum deadum lytle mildheortnesse 
gedyde 128, 14. 

and hi him pet swipe ondredan 138, 5. 

he him' pa to fultume com 140, 22. 

and hi him gefylstan 162, 20. 

and him peet rice geagnedan 224, 20. 

Romane him gepancodon 224, 32. 

There are many sentences in which the pronominal dative 
is drawn after the verb through the influence of a following 
word or phrase upon which the dative is dependent rather 
than upon the verb: 

and gesetton him to cyningum twegen Hasterbalas 210, 26. 

and he weard him swa grom 260, 22. 

he geceas him to fultume Traianus pone mon 264, 18. 

But when dependent solely on the idea contained in the 
verb, the pronominal dative comes between the subject and 
the verb. Only nine variations are to be found in the Orosius 
(17, 9; 20, 1; 20, 4; 178, 18; 258, 28; 274, 14; 284, 5; 
292, 28; 
whether the dative is a modifier of the idea contained in the 
verb, the verbal modifier, or in the union of the two. Of 
course the dative after a preposition is here excluded. 

/Elfric is not so consistent in this respect as Alfred, his 


296, 5), and in some of these it is impossible to tell 


sequence being more modern. In a portion of the Homilies 


equal to the Orosius, there occur 86 pronominal datives, of 


which 64 precede the verb, 22 follow,—a ratio of about 3 to 1 
an Adam him eallum naman gesceop I, 14. 
God him worhte pa reaf of fellum 1, 18. 


Here “him” is governed by “to fultume” rather than by “com.” 
Most sentences of this sort observe the following order: he pa com him to 
fultume. See below. 
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Drihten him andwyrde 1, 126. 

But, 

We secgap eow Godes riht 1, 56. 

(c) The position of direct objects (nouns, clauses, and pro- 
nouns). 

(1) Nouns and clauses follow the substantival dative if there 
be one;' if not, they follow the verb but precede all other 
verbal modifiers. 

Philippus geleedde fird on Lacedemonie and on Thebane 
118, 24. 

Alexander hefde gefeoht wid Porose pem, ete. 132, 16. 

Pa brohton Romane pone triumphan angean Pomp. mid, 
ete. 234, 27. 

and mon towearp pone weal niper op pone grund 238, 12. 

(2) The pronominal direct object precedes the verb. 


he hine oferwann and ofsloh 30, 11. 
hy genamon Loseph, and hine gesealdon cipemonnum, and 


hi hine gesealdon in Egypta land 34, 2 (a fine illustration of 
all the preceding). 

he hi per onfenge, and hi per afedde 36, 11. 

and se eyning Hasterbal hiene selfne? aewealde 212, 7. 

he pa hiene selfne forbeernde 52, 7. 

feng Titus to Romana onwalde, and hine hefde 11 gear 264, 1. 

feng Lucius Antonius to rice, and hit heefde xt ger 268, 
26. (This oft repeated clause, “and hit hafde” or “and hine 
heefde,” representing various Latin equivalents in the Orosius, 
never varies its order.) 

Only four variations from the usual order are found in the 
Orosius (82, 18; 226, 10; 284, 28; 294, 28). 

Elfric, in a portion of the Homilies equal to the Orosius, 
employs 108 pronominal accusatives, of which 88 precede the 
verb, 20 follow,—a ratio of about 4} to 1. 


' For examples, see p. 218 (1). 

* The preference for this interposed position, both in the Orosius and the 
Homilies, is not shown so decidedly by these intensive forms, “ him selfum”’ 
and “hiene selfne,” as by the simple forms. Cf. exceptions under both heads. 
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and he hi ledde ofer se . . . . and he hi afedde 1, 24. 

and he hine lufode synderlice 1, 58. 

God on swefne hi gewarnode 1, 78. 

pa tungel-witegan . . . . hine gemetton mid pre meder 1, 
116. 

But, 

Stacteus . . . . astrehte hine to Johannes fotswapum 1, 68. 

(d) In imperative clauses with the subject unexpressed, pro- 
nominal objects, both dative and accusative, follow the verb. 

Orosius (only one such construction) : Gesecgad3 me nu Ro- 
mane, ewed Orosius, 194, 24. 

Homilies: Pes is min leofaSunu . . . . gehyrap him 1, 104. 

Syle us to-deg urne deghwamlican hlaf. And forgyf us 
ure gyltas .... Acalys us fram yfele 1, 258. 

The reason why pronouns prefer the initial positions in a 
sentence is to be sought, I think, in the very nature of pro- 
nouns. Theyaresubstitutes not merely for nouns, but for nouns 
that have preceded them in the paragraph or sentence. All 


pronouns are, thus, essentially relative; and just as relative 


pronouns proper follow as closely as possible their antecedents, 
so personal pronouns, partaking of the relative nature, partake 
also of the relative sequence. 

As to whether an adverb should precede a prepositional 
phrase, or vice-versa,—it is purely a matter of relative em- 
phasis. As in modern English, there was, and could be, no 
syntactic norm. 


III. INverRTED ORDER, 
Independent sentences. 
Verb + subject. 


(a) When a word, phrase, or clause, other than the subject 
or a coordinate conjunction, begins the sentence, provided it be 
a modifier of the verb, the verb may be drawn after it, and the 
subject made to follow. 

6 
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Inversion presents itself under two entirely distinct aspects : 
(1) Asa means of more closely uniting the inverted sentence 
with the preceding (by such words as “ pa,” “ ponne,” ete.) ; 
(2) Asa means of relative stress (as e.g. when the direct object 
begins the sentence). The one conduces to compactness and 
continuousness ; the other, to emphasis and effectiveness. 

Inversion is by no means consistently employed in Anglo- 
Saxon prose; hence I have avoided stating the principle in a 
dogmatic way. Generally speaking, it may be said that the 
Orostus, on account of its narrative nature, employs inversion 
for the first mentioned purpose oftener than the Homilies; while 
the Homilies, on account of their expository nature, furnish 
more examples of inversion for purposes of rhetorical stress. 

Kube finds the same dearth of inversion in the Chronicle, 
“her” when initial being followed by the normal more fre- 
quently than by the inverted order. The same may be said 
of “ sefter pem”' in the Orosius. Kube thinks that the fre- 
quent repetition of “her” had weakened its inverting power. 
“ Es wurde ihm [dem verfasser | gleichsam zu einer einleitenden 
formel, nach der er seinen satz baute, wie er jeden anderen ohne 
diese formel gebaut haben wurde” p. 8. “ £fter peem,” how- 
ever, is not of frequent occurrence in the Orosius, while “ pa”’ 
and “ponne” are; yet inversion after “ After pem” is as rare 
as it is frequent after “pa” and “ponne.” It must be remem- 
bered that the essence of inversion is the closeness of interde- 
pendence between verb and initial word. Consistent inversion 
would assume that this union is constant and indissoluble, so 
that to move a verbal modifier to the beginning of the sentence 
must necessarily move the verb with it. But this cannot be 
true where constructions are as yet unfettered by traditional 
forms. The relation between verb and verbal modifier is not 
constant, but varies in degree even with the same words. 
Rhetoric, again, has kept the language from crystallizing into 
hard and merely mechanical forms of construction. 


1 After bem pe”’ is, of course, an entirely different construction, and intro- 
duces only dependent clauses. 
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In the following sentences, for example, 

Maximianus he sende on Affricam 280, 2. 

Constantius he sende on Gallie 280, 3. 

Galerius he sende on Perse 280, 8. 
one feels the superior distinctness with which these names are 
contrasted, not only by their being placed first but equally by 
their not drawing (though they are direct objects) the verb 
with them. The reader naturally pauses briefly after each 
name; but had the verb immediately followed, 7. e. had 
inversion taken place (“ Max. sende he,” ete.), there would 
have been no room for a pause. In these cases, therefore, 
rhetoric has disturbed what must still be called the usual norm, 

(6) The chief cases of inversion are, 

(1) By a word : 

Pa for Iulius to Rome 240, 15. 

Per hefdon Romane sige, and per wies Gallia ofslagen 
232, 11. 

Sippan for Lulius on Thesaliam 240, 29. 

Ne wene ic, ewd Orosius 92, 18. 

Uneade meg mon... . gesecgan 128, 20. 

ponne is pis land 19, 16. 

(2) By a phrase: 

For hwi besprecad nu men 54, 33. 

Eac buton pem yfele nahton hie naper, ete. 92, 33. 

/Efter his fielle wear para casera meg’ offeallen 262, 5 

(3) By a clause: 

ZEr Sem Se Romeburh getimbred were . . . ., ricsode 
Ambictio 36, 4. 

Ic wat geare, ewed Orosius, 42, 1. 


ZEr pem pe Romeburg getimbred were . . . . wes pette 
Pel. and Ath. . . . . winnende weron 56,6. (The inverted 
subject is here the whole clause introduced by “ pztte’’). 

Inversion caused by an initial dependent clause is not 
frequent in Anglo-Saxon ; for most dependent clauses, when 
they precede independent ones, have some correlative word to 
introduce the latter (pa... . pa, ponne.... ponne): 
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Ponne he pa oferswided hefde . .. . ponne dyde he, ete., 
112, 23. 
Here the inversion in “dyde he’ 


’ 


is caused by the second 


, 


“bonne,” not by the preceding clause. Such clauses were 
weaker in inverting power than either single words or phrases. 
The fact that it contained a separate subject and predicate 
gave the initial clause a certain independence, an isolation, a 
power to stand alone, and thus widened the breach between it 
and the verb of the succeeding clause which it limited. No 
better proof of this could be given than the tendency to sum 
up and reinforce the weakened effect of the preceding clause 
by some correlative or connective word. The interdependence 
of the two clauses was not strongly felt. Rask' correctly 
states the principle as follows : 

“ In general, however, as in English, the consequent propo- 
sition is not distinguished by any sign, not even by the order 
of the words, the subject being also here placed before the 
verb.” “ But when the particle of time, pa or ponne, is 
repeated before a consequent proposition, the subject usually 
follows the verb, as in German and Danish.” 

Erdmann,’ discussing a principal clause (Nachsatz) preceded 
by a dependent (Vordersatz), says: “Im Nhd. scheint die 
Voranstellung des Verbums im Nachsatze iiberall herrschende 
Regel geworden zu sein; nur nach concessiven Vordersiitzen 
unterbleibt sie oft, indem diese trotz ihrer Satzform fiir sich 
als selbstiindige Ausrufe gefasst werden und der Nachsatz 
dann (oft mit rhetorischer Pause) ganz ohne Riicksicht auf 
sie seine eigene Wortstellung bewalrt.” What is here said of 
concessive clauses is true largely of all Anglo-Saxon dependent 
clauses in their effect upon succeeding clauses. 

/Efter pem pe Philippus hefde Ath. and Thes. him under- 
Sieded, he begeat, etc., 112, 8. 

and rape pes pe hie togeedere coman, Romane hefdon sige, 
160, 3. 

‘Ang. Sax. Gram. (translated by Thorpe, 1830), Fourth Part, pp. 118, 119. 

*Grundziige der deutschen Syntaz, 3 207. 
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Ac rape pes pe Hannibal to his fultume com, he gefliemde 
ealle pa consulas 190, 5. 

In the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, there are three 
initial dependent clauses without a succeeding correlative, and 
none of them causes inversion (18, 15; 21, 12; 21, 15). 

(c) There are no instances in the Orosius of inversion to 


express condition, concession, or interrogation, and only two 


instances of inversion to express command or permission (100, 
27; 182, 16). 

The Homilies, however, show that the genius of the language 
allowed inversion for all the above purposes. 

(1) Condition : 

Eape mihte pes ewyde beon lewedum mannum bediglod, 
neere seo gastlice getacning I, 94. 

(2) Concession : 

Beon pa meedenn snotere, beon hi stunte, eallie hi moton 
slapan on pem, ete, 11, 566. 

(3) Interrogation : 

Eom ic hit, Drihten? 11, 244. 

and gesawe pu Abraham? 1, 236. 

Petrus, lufast pu me? u, 290. 

ne ondretst pu pe God? 11, 256. (The negative invariably 
precedes in such sentences). 

(4) Command : 

The Lord’s Prayer furnishes many examples (1, 258): 
Gebiddap eow, Sy pin nama gehalgod, Cume pin rice, Sy pin 
wylla, ete. 

Ne ete ge of pam lambe u, 264. 

(As before, the negative must precede). 

ne beo ge bitere 11, 322. 

Ne bere ge mid eow pusan II, 532. 

Ne gecyrre ge nenne mann I, 534. 


There are a few cases in which the subject precedes : 
Ic wylle; and pu beo geclensod 1, 122 

Pt sope Leoht . .. . onlihte ure mod 11, 294. 

Pu soplice cyp pine gesihpe 11, 342. 
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In the following sentence, the two orders are combined : 

ZEle sawul sy underpeod healicrum anwealdum ; pet is, Beo 
ele man underpeod mihtigran men ponne he sylf sy. 11, 362. 

The occasional occurrence of inversion in dependent clauses 
will be treated under the proper head. See p. 241. 


IV. TRANSPOSED ORDER.' 
Dependent sentences. 
Ue  — Serrecrererrreey verb. 
(2) Subject ...... verb + auziliary. 


(a) Before taking up dependent sentences in detail, I wish 
to give the commonly accepted view in regard to the modern- 
izing influence of French upon Anglo-Saxon transposition. 
This is best stated as well as exemplified by Fiedler and Sachs. 
The following is quoted from a paragraph headed, “ Einfluss 
des Franzésischen auf die Wortstellung im Englischen :”? 
“ Wichtiger als alle die genannten Veriinderungen, welche das 
Franzésische im Englischen hervorgebracht hat, ist die Ver- 
iinderung der Wortstellung. Um nicht weitliiufig zu werden, 
beschriinken wir uns, dieselbe an Beispielen klar zu machen. 

Gif weofodpen be boca tecinge his agen lif rihtlice fadige. 

Si un prétre régle sa vie sur les préscriptions des livres. 

pa Darius geseah, pat he oferwunnen beon wolde. 

Lorsque Darius vit, qu’il serait vuineu.” 

(I omit as unnecessary the German and English equivalents 
given by Fiedler and Sachs, as well as their numerous other 
examples.) 


' Various explanations of Transposition have been offered, but the question 
is still unsettled. Cf. Wunderlich, Der deutsche Satzbau, 91 seq; Wacker- 
nagel, Indogermanische Forschungen 1, 333 seq; Erdmann, Grundziige der 
deutschen Syntaz, 2 216, 3. 

? Wissenschajtliche Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 1, 3 27. 

Meiklejohn gives the same view (English Language, Part 111, cap. 111, 211). 
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The lessons which they draw from such citations may be 
easily inferred ; but is the claim a true one, that the resem- 
blance between French and English order is due to the influence 
of Norman French? The following results, it seems to me, 
settle this question in the negative : 


A. 


If the verb be a simple tense, the following scheme repre- 
sents all possible relative positions, whether with or without 
a direct object : 

(1) Verb final. 


‘ {...... verb (with or without object) : 
\ pe pes yfeles ordfruma wes 40, 16. 





(2) Verb non-final. 


f cbiect he eee 
b< for pon pe he monege anwealdas . . . geeode on pzem east- 
londum, 150, 16. 
P f verb + object : 
| pet punor toslog heora hiehstan godes hus Iofeses 160, 18. 
; fverb...... (no object): 
\ pet he bude on pm lande 17, 2. 


B. 


If the verb be a compound tense, the following scheme repre- 
sents all possible relative positions of its two members and the 
direct object : 


(1) Verb final. 


a4 object + aux.-+ verb: 


pa he hiene.... heefde geledd 286, 17. 
f{ aux.+ object + verb: 
\ for pon pe hie... . hefdon gewinn up ahefen 278, 22. 
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at aux.-+ verb (no object) : 
| pet hie sceoldon . .. . besincan 160, 29. 


(2) Aus. final. 


{ object + verb + aux. : 
\ hu he hiene beswican mehte 52, 4. 
e| verb + object + aux. : 
Does not occur in Or. or Hom. 
f verb + aux. (no object) : 
\ hwer ... . hweol on gongende weron 38, 34. 


(3) Aux.+ verb non-final. 


J object + aux. + verb.....: 
pet he ... gewinn mehte habban wid hiene 240, 8. 
aux.-+ object + verb.....: 
Aa sona swa G. hefde . . . fultum . . . geledd angean 
Marius 230, 2. 


if aux.+ verb + object : 
for pon pe elpendes hyd wile drincan wetan 230, 26. 
. f aux.+ verb... . (no object): 

| er he ut wolde faran to gefeohte 232, 4. 


(4) Verb + aux. non-final. 


peh pe hie hit . . . cypan ne dorsten for para senatum ege 
232, 27. 
i verb + object + aux..... : 
Does not occur in Or. or Hom. 
- f verb + aux. + object : 
\ gif hie gemunan willad . . . unclennessa 64, 14. 
_J verb + aux..... (no object) : 
\ rape pes pe . . . pat spell cud weard Cartainiensium 170, 4. 
I have noted according to these schemes 500 dependent 
clauses from the Orosius, none being omitted unless it con- 


{ret + verb + aux..... : 
k 
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tained simply a subject and predicate (as, “er hio gefeolle” 
252, 7) and thus had the final position forced upon its verb. 
Of these 500, 314 have simple tenses, of which (see scheme A.), 


259 follow order of a 
7 * b 
14 “ e 
d 


Of the 500, 186 have compound tenses, of which (see 
scheme B.), 
4 follow order of 
a © - 
27 
31 
0 


These results show that if the verb be a simple tense, Alfred 
prefers to place it at the end, 82% being found in this posi- 
tion. If a compound tense, the auxiliary follows the verb 
proper and occupies the extreme end position, 59% (viz. classes 
d and f ) following this order. 

But these figures show more. An examination of scheme 
A shows that while 259 verbs (class a) are transposed, 
46 (classes c and d) follow normal order (the order of inde- 


pendent sentences); while 9 show a mingling of the two 
norms. 
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In scheme B, 111 clauses (classes d and f) show complete 
transposition, 47 (classes 6 and ¢) assume normal order, while 
28 show again a mingling of the two orders. 

Thus there is already a movement in Early West-Saxon to 
abandon transposition in dependent sentences and to assume 
normal order instead. By the Mid. Eng. period, transposi- 
tion had disappeared entirely,’ dependent sentences being 
leveled under the order of independent. “In der iiltesten 
englischen Prosa aus der ersten Hiilfte des 13, Jahrhunderts 
ist die Konstruktion bereits vorzugweise franzésisch ” (Fiedler 
and Sachs, § 29). This is true, but the point I here empha- 
size is that, while the influence of French powerfully aided 
the movement against transposition, it did not create the 
movement, but only fostered it. The following statistics 
from the Homilies prove that in a century after Alfred’s 
day and more than half a century before the Norman Con- 
quest, normal order had already practically triumphed over 
transposition. Of 314 simple tenses taken, as in the Orosius 
by pages from the Homilies, 


155 follow order of a 
290 “ “cc “ 4 


67 “ “ “ @ 
73 “ “c “ d 


Of #Elfric’s 186 compound tenses, 


3 follow order of a 
91 “ “ “ b 
48 “ec “ “ e 
15 “ iss “ d 


0 e “cc “ e 


' The following line (No. 7827, Harl. MS., Cant. Tales) is cited by Prof. 
Child in his Observations on the Lang. of Chaucer and Gower, ‘‘ Peculiar Order :” 

“Of all this thing, which that I of have sayd.” So rare a survival, how- 
ever, does not at at all disprove my statement. 
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38 follow order of f 
l “<< 
4 


17 
33 
1 
O 
0 


0 


Here, while there are no majorities, 155 simple tenses (class 
a) are transposed, 139 (classes ¢ and d) follow normal order, 
while 20 show a mingling. 

Of the compound tenses, 69 (classes 6 and ¢) assume normal 
order, 53 (classes d and f) show complete transposition, while 
64 show a mingling of the two. 

(6) Before taking up dependent clauses separately, I wish 
to note the occasional occurrence of transposition in inde- 
pendent clauses. In the Orosius this is found most frequently 
in the so-called progressive forms of the verb, and in such 
cases the auxiliary follows the verb proper and occupies the 
extreme end position, thus exhibiting both marks of complete 
transposition. 

and hi pa x gear-ymbe pa burg sittende weron and feoh- 
tende 50, 12. 

Pa fole him betweonum ful x winter pa gewin wraciende 
weeron 50, 20. 

ac Romane mid hiora cristnam .. . . powiende weeron 64, 10. 

Hie per pa winnende weron 66, 21. 

Hio mid pem .... farende wies 76, 27. 

Sona efter pem heora peowas wid pa hlafordas winnende 
weeron 86, 29. 

Though these progressive verbs employ transposition most 
consistently, it is not confined to them. When not due to 
rhetorical causes, an explanation of transposition in inde- 
pendent sentences may often be found in the law of analogy. 











wes We one 
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(1) The analogy of dependent sentences; (2) The analogy of 
independent sentences with pronominal datives or accusatives. 

(1) and genamon* anne earmne mon him to consule, per he 
on his scere eode’, and his sulh on handa heefde’, and sippan 
to Fulcisci pm londe ferdon*, and hie ut forleton® 88, 7. 

In this example, d is the verb of an independent clause, yet 
this verb follows two dependent final verbs (4 and ec) and is by 
analogy, I think, drawn into a final position. The verb e is 
also final and independent, but could not take position before 
“hie” (its direct object) without violating a sequence which, 
as before shown, is most consistently observed by Alfred. 

Ne wene ic . . . . pet ic hie on pisse bec geendian mege ; 
ac ic opere anginnan sceal 94, 16. 

I do not think that “ wene” extends its influence to the 
second predicate, but rather that the latter is drawn into the 
dependent (transposed) order by the magnetism of “ geendian 
meege.”’ 

The following is a fine illustrative sentence : he pa wende on 
pa ane pe him pa getriewe weron, and heora burg gefor, and 
peet fole mid ealle fordyde, and heora hergas towearp, swa he 
ealle dyde pe he awer mette 112,36. (Cf. also 160, 30). 

(2) By recurring to the citations given in the treatment of 
pronominal datives and accusatives, pp. 219, 220, and noting 
how frequently these pre-posed pronouns draw other words 
with them, one sees that a norm already existed in Alfred’s 
prose for finalizing the verb even in independent sentences, 
One more citation will suffice : 

Hie for pem hie gebulgon, and pa burg forleton, and mid 
eallum heora fultume Romane sohton 92, 10. 

Here “ gebulgon,” which occupies its usual position, has set 
the fashion for the two following verbs. 

Many similar cases could be given, though I by no means 
limit the influence of these pronouns to sentences in which 
they occur in juxtaposition to independent sentences. 

(c) The two schemes for dependent sentences given under 
A. and B. include a count of all classes,—temporal, local, rela- 
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tive, comparative, clauses of degree, causal, conditional, final 
and result clauses, concessive, indirect affirmative, indirect 
interrogative, and indirect imperative. I note no difference in 


any of these clauses as regards relative frequency or infrequency 


of transposition, except the three last named, which I reserve 
for special treatment later on. 

As the difference between Alfred’s word-order in dependent 
clauses and that of A¢lfric has already been discussed, the 
following treatment is based wholly on the Orosius. In each 
case the list of introductory particles is exhaustive. As the 
word-order in the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan is more 
like that of A€lfric than of Alfred, I shall for each class of 
clauses give the order peculiar to this portion of the Orusius,' 

(1) Temporal clauses: pa, cer, ponne, hwilum . . . pet, pa 
hwile pe, op, py . . pe, sippan, eer peem pe, sona swa, gemong 
pem pe, mid pem pe, rape pres pe. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn between temporal and 
relative clauses. They are often one and the same (ef. the 
frequent “ pe’s” in temporal introductory words), but i regard 
the clause as temporal whenever the adverbial idea seems more 
prominent than the adjectival. (It hardly need be said that 
’ that 
not “ where,” and so for other 


“pba” and “ponne” often mean “then” not “ when,’ 
“ber ” often means “ there” 
introductory words. In such cases they have nothing to do 
with dependent clauses, and have already been treated under 
Inverted Order.) 

op hie binnan pre byrig up eodon 90, 30. 

Gemong pm pe Pirrus wid Romane winnende wees 160, 6. 
(Cf. also 158, 16; 56,17; 214, 16.) 

The most frequently occurring temporal clause in the Oro- 
sius is “/Er pem pe Romeburh getimbred were” with the 
number of years. Almost every chapter of every book begins 
with it or its later substitute “A¢fter pem pe R. getimbred 


' March (Gram. of the Ang.-Saz. Lang.) has based his discussion of Arrange- 
ment (p. 214) chiefly on this portion of the Orosius and Alfred’s prefaces. 
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wees.” These clauses occur 91 times, and only twice is the 
order of auxiliary and verb reversed, “ wes getimbred ”’ 
occurring in 270, 5 and 278, 6. 

In 0. and W.( Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan) the tendency 
is to finalize, but 4 of the 5 compound temporal clauses have 
aux.-+ verb instead of verb + aux. 

(2) Local clauses: per, hweer. 

hwer para wigweegna hweol on gongende weron 38, 34. 

peer nan mon er ne sippan mid firde gefaran ne dorste, buton 
Al. 150, 19 (172, 19; 214, 5). 

There is but one example in O. and W: per hit smalost 
were 18, 32. 

(3) Relative clauses: pe. 

Unless “ se, seo, pet” was clearly relative, I have excluded 
the clause. The position of the verb in the Orosius is the best 
criterion ; but to use this criterion when the position of the 
verb is the thing sought would, of course, be illogical. When 
coupled with “ pe’” it is relative, and often when preceded by 
a preposition, which “pe” never admits in the Orosius (Cf. 
164, 23; 174, 9). Nor have I included cases of supposed 
omitted relatives, for in such cases it is as easy to suppose an 
omitted demonstrative as an omitted relative (Cf. 96, 10; 170, 
31). 

pe hy meest bi libbap 30, 10. 

pe pes cristendomes wiperflitan sint 84, 26 (98,18; 194, 29). 

Of the 16 relative clauses in O. and W., 5 have independent 
order. 

(4) Comparative clauses: ponne. 

for pan pe he bryep swipor on pone supdel ponne he do on 
bone norpdel 24, 26 (a good example of order influenced by 
balance). 

ponne hio er . . . . were 40, 25 (210, 24; 220, 16; 222, 
1; 224, 33). 

There is but one comparative clause in O. and W: ponne 
enig man ofer seon mege 19, 19. 

(5) Clauses of degree and manner : swa. 
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swa hit er wes 40, 1. 

swa hi mon syppan het Persi 40, 34. 

It is only when “swa” is doubled, “swa ... . swa” or 
“ swa swa,” that the clause is properly one of degree rather 
than manner. E. g. in the following and in all those from 0. 
and W: 

gesecgan swa monigfeald yfel swa on pem prim gearum 
gewurdon 128, 20. 

Of the 6 in O. and W., 5 follow normal order. 

(6) Causal clauses: for pem, for pem pe, for pon, for pon 
pe, peet (21, 15), nu. 

for pon hy hyre nane bysene er ne cupan 30, 23. 

nu ic longe spell habbe to seegenne 94,16. (164,21; 250,31). 

Of the 6 causal clauses in O. and W., 5 have normal order. 

(7) Conditional clauses: gyf, gif, buton, swelce, gelicost 
peem pe. 


buton hie on heora wifa hrif gewiton 54, 4. 

swelce hie of operre worolde come 92, 31. 

(170, 11; 214, 24; 286, 15). 

The 2 in O. and W, (19, 13; 21, 12) are more transposed 


than normal. 

(8) Final and Result clauses: pst, to pon pet. 

pet he eal pet land mid sweflenum fyre forbernde 32, 9. 

peet he his modor slege on his breper gewrecan mehte, 150, 34. 
(240, 19; 294, 24). 

Only one result clause occurs in O. and W. (21, 17); the 
verb is final, but aux. precedes verb proper, thus producing a 
mingling of the two norms. 

(9) Concessive clauses: peah, peah pe, peh, peh pe, pa. 

pa hio hit purhteon ne mihte 30, 22. 

peah hit wind oppe ses flod mid sonde oferdrifen, 38, 36. 
(120, 17; 232, 27; 256, 6). 

O. and W.: peah man asette twegen feetels full ealap oppe 
weeteres 21, 15. 

(d) The three dependent clauses which I have called indi- 
rect affirmative, indirect interrogative, and indirect impera- 








: 
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tive,—following respectively verbs of saying, asking, and com- 
manding,—differ from all other dependent clauses in having 
been once independent themselves. They fall therefore under 
the head of oratio obliqua, and are substantives while all other 
dependent clauses are adverbs or adjectives. This substantival 
trio shows a frequent tendency to return, in regard to position 
of words, to its original independence, and thus to dispose its 
words according to oratio recta rather than to the demands of 
oratio obliqua. Of the 500 clauses counted from the Orosius, 90 
consist of substantival clauses introduced by “pet.” Of these, 
44 have compound tenses, 46 simple. Of the simple tenses 
(see p. 227), 
21 follow order of a 
* = eG 
» ts? 
14 = ee 


Of the compound (see p. 227 seq.), 
2 follow order of a 


11 b 
17 € 


~ 
~~ 


~ed- = >o Sa 


= 2 
= 


Thus it is seen that a minority of these “ pet” clauses fall 
in the predominating classes of dependent clauses, viz., a for 
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simple tenses, d and f for compound ; while the majority are 
found in those classes which, with more or less faithfulness, 
follow the normal instead of the transposed order. 

As was to be expected, the tendency in oratio obliqua clauses 
to revert to the normal order is far more marked in the Homi- 
lies than in the Orosius. Of the 500 clauses counted from the 
Homilies, 96 consist of substantival ‘pet” clauses. Of these, 
50 have simple tenses, 46 compound. Of the simple tenses, 


13 follow order of a 
7 “ “ b 

15 “ 

15 “gd 


Of the compound, 


follow order of a 
“ 


The existence, then, of this group of substantival clauses, 
but especially the indirect affirmative clauses, which even in 


Alfred’s time resisted transposition and reverted to their origi- 
nal normal order, was, I believe, an important though hitherto 
overlooked factor in the ultimate disappearance of transposi- 


7 
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tion and the triumph of the normal order in all dependent 
clauses. The frequency of these “ pit” clauses is attested by 
the figures just given, 90 in the Orosius, 96 in the Homilies. 
No other dependent clause approaches this ratio. 

Briefly stated, then, the leading difference between the word 
order in Anglo-Saxon and that in Middle English or Modern 
English is found in the frequent transposition occurring in 
Anglo-Saxon dependent clauses. But this transposition had 
already, even in the period of Early West-Saxon, begun to 
show signs of decay, and, in the Late West-Saxon period, was 
fast disappearing. This was due, I think, chiefly to the fol- 
lowing three causes: (1) The greater simplicity of the normal 
order ; (2) The norm set by independent clauses and the con- 
sequent levelling of dependent clauses under this norm; (3) 
The norm set by indirect affirmative clauses, which gradually 
spread to other dependent clauses. 

The introduction of Norman French only consummated 
these influences. 

Ries, p. 66 (see p. 210), finds that in the Héliand indirect 
affirmative clauses take the normal order, provided the intro- 
duetory word be omitted; and Erdmann, p. 194 (see p. 224), 
remarks that, “Im Mhd. und Nhd. haben solche siitze stets 
die einfache Wortstellung nach Typus 1: ich weiss, er lohnt es 
ihm.” This corroborates the view that I have been urging, yet, 
in many cases at least, the clause ought not to be considered 
dependent when “ pet” is omitted, the omission serving rather 
as an evidence that the thraldom of the verb of saying has 
ceased to be felt. The author has taken the narrative into 
his own hands. In the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, for 
example, if “sede” be as exacting as the Latin “ dixit,” one 
would have to consider no clause independent except the few 
that have this very “ sede ” for their predicate. This is clearly 
not the case. When I speak, therefore, of “pet” clauses, I 
mean those clauses preceded by “ pt” expressed, not under- 
stood. 

(1) Substantival “ pet ” clauses : 
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pet hi gesawon mannes blod agoten 30, 8. 

pet wees pet forme pat hyra weter wurdon to blode 36, 25. 

The preceding sentence is the first of the ten plagues. 
Throughout them all the normal order is preserved. 

pet hit wes Godes stihtung 252, 29. 

pet hio were mid gimstanum gefraetwed 252, 27. 

pet hie woldon pa onwaldas forletan 280, 29. 

pet he hine mehte ledan purh pet westen 286,16. (For 
transposed order, see 128, 5; 174, 24; 244, 17.) 

Of the 15 “ pet” clauses in 0. and W., but one transposes : 

pet he ealra Norpmonna norpmest bude 17, 1. 

(2) Indirect interrogative clauses : 

hu, for hwy, hwy, hweer, hwelc, hweper : 


to gesecgenne hu monege gewin sippan weron betuh M. 
and C, and 8. 52, 8. 

on hu micelre dysignesse men nu sindon on peosan cristen- 
dome 136, 17. 


for hwy hie noldon gepencan ealle pa brocu 224, 27. (For 


transposed order see 164, 28; 202, 33; 260, 6.) 

There are but 3 such sentences in O. and W., all with sim- 
ple final verbs. 

(3) Indirect imperative clauses: pet : 

He.... biddende wes .. .. pt hie and Lac. mosten wid 
Persum .... sumne ende gewyrcan 82, 22. 

bedan pet him mon sealde enne cuene mon 102, 28, 

onbudon .... pet he come mid feawum monnum to Rome 
240, 2. 

bebead . . . . pet hie simle gegripen pes licgendan feos 
260, 31. (For transposition see 82, 21; 98, 14; 164, 27; 
176, 2; 178, 18.) 

No imperative clauses occur in O. and W. 

The last two classes of sentences, (2) and (3), do not follow 
the normal order as consistently as do indirect affirmativ: 
clauses. It is to be remembered that these two classes had 
not the same original order in oratio recta that the affirmative 
clause had. FE. g. “He cwd pet he bude on,” etc., was 
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originally “Ie bue on” = normal order. But “ Lucinius 
bebead pet nan cristen mon ne come on,” etc., was originally 
“ Ne come nan cristen mon on,” etc. == inverted order. So 
also the interrogative clause was originally inverted. All 
had their verbs, therefore, near or at the beginning of the 
sentence and thus are fortified, as it were, against transposi- 
tion ; but the original affirmative norm proved most potent, 
for it had both subject and predicate already in the normal 
order, while the two latter classes had to re-invert before 
assuming the normal order. 

(4) A fourth cause that operates against transposition is the 
tendency to bring modifying and modified words as closely 
together as possible. This can occur only when the second 
dependent clause modifies some word in the first other than 
the predicate. The disturbance is thus limited practically to 
relative and comparative clauses. 

Relative clauses : 

for pon pe se cyning ne gemunde para monigra teonena pe 
hiora egper .. . . gedyde 52, 21. 

Here “ gemunde,” the predicate of the first dependent clause, 
could not take its usual order in the Orosius without separat- 
ing “teonena” and “ pe,” modified and modifying words (cf. 
also 112, 24; 196, 18; 258, 27; 296, 23). 

Comparative clauses : 

and for Son pe sio sunne per ge near on set] ponne on 
odrum lande 24, 17. Here, for the same reason as above, 
“gsep ” could not come between “set!” and “ ponne” without 
separating two intimately connected ideas (cf. 52, 1; 192, 28; 
192, 33). 

(5) Another dependent clause which violates the usual final 
position of the verb in the Orosius is the relative clause having 
as its predicate some form of “hatan.” The complementary 
noun ends the sentence “pe man het Euxinus” being the 
norm and not “pe man Eux. het.” In the first 28 pages 
of the Orosius, the geographical portion, in which this clause 
most frequently occurs, there are 58 instances of “pe” with 
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“hatan,” and in 44 of these the normal order is used instead 
of the transposed. Cf. also the invariable “ pe opre noman 
hatte” with the noun added. E. g. “pe opre noman hatte 
Curtius ” 102, 30. 

In a portion of the Homilies equal to the Orosius, the rela- 
tive clause with “ hatan ” occurs 32 times; 30 of these follow 
the Alfredian type and thus resist transposition. 

(6) Instead of the transposed or normal order, inversion is 
sometimes found in dependent clauses and is produced by the 
same causes that produce it elsewhere ; viz., by some sentence 
member, other than the subject, following the introductory 
particle. It is not of frequent occurrence in the Orosius or 
the Homilies. 

ponne per bip man dead 20, 20. 

pet peer com hagol 38, 8. 

op para Persea wees ungemetlic wel geslegen 80, 25. 

pette on anre dune neah Romebyrig tohlad seo eorpe, and 
wes byrnende fyr up of pre eorpan 160, 23. 

(7) When there are many verbal modifiers, or when the 
idea contained in the verb is distributed (as by “ge... . ge,” 
“ne... . ne”), the verb prefers a medial position and often 
immediately follows the subject. 

gif hie gemunan willad hiora ieldrena unclennessa, and 
heora wolgewinna, and hiora monigfealdan unsibbe, and hiora 
unmilt sunge pe hie, ete. 64, 14. 

The predicate might have been placed after the first or second 


of these objects, but could hardly have occupied a final position. 
The relative clause (see p. 240) is also a disturbing element in 
the above sentence. 

buton pem pe mon oft hergeade egper ge on hie selfe ge on 


heora land ext ham 90, 25. 

swa.... pxt hie naper nefdon sippan ne heora namon ne 
heora anweald 98, 7. (Cf. also 98, 22; 184, 2; 190, 7; 240, 
28; for this principle as well as the disturbing influence of a 
relative clause, see 38, 9; 82, 18.) 
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These seven cases, then, are the leading instances in which 
both Alfred and Zlfric most consistently reject the transposed 
order in dependent sentences. Most of them are general causes, 
applicable to all Anglo-Saxon prose, and thus constitute links 
in the chain of influences which more and more circumscribed 
the sphere of the transposed order and extended that of the 
normal, or more natural and logical, order. 

(e) In the Orosius, pronominal datives and accusatives pre- 
cede the subject of the dependent clause as frequently as they 
follow it, there being no prevailing norm. 

Pronouns precede subject : 

op him Pilatus onbead 254, 23. 

pet hiene monige for god hefde 254, 24. 

op him pa biscepas seedon 114, 3. 

op pxt him on se miccla firenlust on innan aweox 32, 8. 

peah hit wind oppe sees flod mid sonde oferdrifen 38, 36. 

swa hit Gaius gepoht hefde 258, 19. 

Pronouns follow subject : 

pet ic hie... geendian mage 94, 17. 

pe pa Finnas him gyldap 18, 16. 

pe he him onwinnende wees 30, 5. 

op hie him peer eard genamon 44, 27. 

peette pa earman wifmen hie swa tintredon 48, 13. 

peh pe hie hit openlice cypan ne dorsten 232, 27. 

In the Homilies, these datives and accusatives follow the 
subject more often than they precede it. Here, as in every 
case, the Homilies mark an advance toward a freer and more 
natural order, in this case the order found in independent sen- 
tences. Out of 72 datives, 52 come between the subject and 
the verb, 20 precede the subject. Out of 98 accusatives, not 
one precedes its subject. 

A peculiarity of the Orosius, not shared by the Homilies, is 
the invariable position of the indefinite “mon” after pro- 
nominal datives and accusatives. 

pet hie mon oferswipan mehte 160, 4. 

hweeper hiene mon . . . geflieman mehte 192, 15. 
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Ac pa hit mon to him brohte 242, 18. 

pet him mon sealde zenne cucne mon 102, 28. 
pe him mon gebead 94, 27, 

pet him mon geswicen hefde 52, 6. 

for pem pe him mon... forwiernde 78, 9. 

Cf. these with “pet mon pa peowas freode,” in which the 


object is not a pronoun but a noun. 
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